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OCTOBER, 1919 


SOME NEW PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. ! 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


(| "HE making of good citizens in the broadest sense, that 

is, of adults who will contribute to the harmony and 
co-operation needed within the social group, out of plastic 
childhood with its individualistic and ‘small group” 
instincts, has been a task to which societies appear to have 
addressed themselves since the beginnings of organized 
human life on earth. Education for citizenship is simply 
one phase of the complex process of social control. Prep- 
aration for citizenship has generally taken place in ways 
unperceived by the learner, and doubtless often, too, in 
ways only partially understood by the teacher—as parent, 
elder, chief, master worker, priest or lawgiver; for it is cer- 
tain that the customs, dogmas, traditions, institutions and 
ideals evolved to perpetuate social control have a potency 
at any given time far beyond that which can be perceived 
and comprehended by any individual. 

But the old ways of fitting for citizenship are not sufficient 
for the modern world. The citizen of a twentieth century 
democracy has responsibilities that are both greater and 
different from those borne by his forefathers. It seems 
very probable, indeed, that the spread of aspirations for 
democracy, accompanied by general social demands for, 





1An address given before the Columbia Institute of Arts and Sciences, Jan- 
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and approval of, freedom of thought, have rendered of 
small service much of the old machinery of social control, 
and have laid upon us the need of inventing and applying 
new means and methods. 

These are the considerations which point to the urgent 
need, in modern societies, of new and more purposeful 
methods of education for citizenship. On the one hand 
we have rapidly developed a social order that is more com- 
plex and delicately adjusted than any with which our fore- 
fathers were acquainted; and, on the other hand, we have 
wrought certain fundamental changes in social insight and 
ideal, the effect of which is greatly to lessen, if not often to 
nullify, the effectiveness of the historic means and methods 
of social control which had slowly been shaped through 
scores of centuries. Simultaneously with the development 
of new necessities and new demands, we find ourselves 
obliged to ‘‘scrap”’ much of that long useful machinery, 
the motive power of which was authority. 

Our own country has had, at least from the beginnings 
of our national life, vivid aspirations for good citizenship. 
Where specific programs of action have received general 
approval as means of realizing these aspirations, we have 
given them reasonably good support. The development 
of public school systems to insure general literacy has been 
the most conspicuous step in this process. These public 
schools have become steadily more democratic in their 
operation; they have assured us a nationally homogeneous 
speech; and in them a large proportion of our prospective 
citizenry have gained at least something of historical and 
geographical perspective. 

Recently we have added a few new aims to our programs 
of citizen making. Our homely common sense has long 
warned us that the jobless or unemployable man is rarely a 
tolerable, and never a good, citizen; but only yesterday, 
historically speaking, did we accept a certain collective 
social responsibility towards insuring that our youth shall 
not mature into untrained or otherwise unemployable men 
and women. Our present programs for widely distrib- 
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uted opportunities for vocational education have not been 
designed primarily for civic ends; but the by-products of 
their operation will unquestionably contribute effects of 
the greatest importance to good citizenship. 

Then, under the pressure of war, we have come to realize 
the indispensableness of more completely fostering and 
insuring a common language of communication on the part 
of those recently accessioned to citizenship. We now 
intend to enforce those of our laws which require that all 
reasonable efforts shall be made by the state, and seconded 
by the elders among our immigrants, to insure that the 
children of these immigrants shall receive and hold English 
as their principal language of social and businessintercourse. 

Thus far have we translated our aspirations into pro- 
grams of action. But we know that this is not enough. 
We often point to our high schools with their one million 
six hundred thousand pupils—theablest, best cireumstanced, 
and most promising of all our youth—as potential schools 
of American citizenship. But what, actually, do they now 
accomplish, worthy of their opportunities? The adolescent 
learners in these high schools come from good home environ- 
ments and are predisposed and, in nearly all cases, actually 
predetermined to be orderly and well conducted men and 
women. But what are the actual contributions made 
through the high school curriculum to the highest habits, 
insights, and ideals of good citizenship expected of these 
potential leaders? Are civic aims explicit or implicit in the 
mathematical, English language, scientific, foreign lan- 
guage, historical and literary subjects as now standardized 
in high school curricula? Can we as yet detect any con- 
scious adjustment of subject matter or methods of instruc- 
tion towards the better attainment of civic aims? Our 
more progressive high schools are offering one or more 
courses in civics or government, but even the best of these 
are poorly oriented and show the inevitable abstractions of 
courses designed primarily to convey information. Pains- 
taking analyses of the structure and functions of gov- 
ernment will not take us far. Very exacting studies of 
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contemporary public service problems will not serve if there 
is no actively co-operating motive. The motivation for 
the study of thousands of pages of history will be fruitless 
if, as must necessarily be generally the case, neither pupils 
nor teachers are able to reinterpret its messages in terms 
of the social realities of to-day. 

We need programs of civic education especially for our 
young people between 12 and 18 years of age. We need 
to have a series of the concrete, specific problems of that 
civic education elaborated in detail, to the end that experi- 
mentation and research may be begun. To this end it is 
desirable that we should frequently take new bearings in 
order to determine as specifically as practicable what we 
mean by good citizenship, and by education for citizenship. 
Concurrently with these efforts, we must constantly seek to 
discover, formulate and submit to trial, new programs and 
methods designed to meet some specific ends in the needed 
education. Let me endeavor to exemplify my meaning. 

Every true American recognizes that in matters of good 
citizenship he not only has obligations to meet on his own 
account, but that he is also in large measure the keeper of 
his brother’s conscience. Few men are good citizens by 
virtue of the gifts of birth alone; most good citizens are 
made such by the processes of social control operated con- 
sciously or unconsciously within every social group, by the 
old on the young, the strong on the weak, the intelligent on 
the unintelligent, the co-operative on the non-co-operative. 

There are a few cardinal propositions relative to citizen- 
ship in a twentieth century democracy which are to-day 
readily assented to by intelligent men everywhere. We 
agree, of course, that a worthy citizen must be, first of all, 
a willing conformist, a faithful team worker, an earnest 
co-operator. But he must be something more—something 
that is in a sense almost the reverse of all these. At proper 
times and places he should refuse to conform, to follow the 
herd, to uphold the laws. He must initiate, invent, seek 
followers, undertake new ventures, rebel, even in face of the 
opposition of his compatriots. 
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In many fields of social action which we call civic, we can 
easily see that good will, good intentions, ‘‘instincts for 
righteousness,” are assets of primary importance in good 
citizenship; but it is also no less apparent that these do not 
carry far into other fields where issues are very complicated, 
where grounds for honest partisanship are many, and where 
the disposition to substitute even the highest forms of 
religious or other emotional guidance for the cool findings 
of reason may bring widespread ruin. 

Can we not agree, too, that in the modern state there are 
few intentionally or consciously bad citizens? There are 
many self-satisfied, ignorant and lazy citizens. There are 
even more who elect to expend their time, energies and 
aspirations on the ‘‘small groups” which they can easily 
understand and fit into—families, clubs, parties, towns, 
vocational unions. But by their own lights these men are 
not lacking in civic virtues. Subconsciously they have 
accepted or made for themselves certain principles of divi- 
sion of labor, of ‘‘ minding their own business,” of ‘‘setting 
their own house in order,’ of standing by their friends, 
which serve, in their own minds, to exculpate them when 
confronted by charges of bad citizenship. These dispo- 
sitions to revolve, act, and serve solely within the social 
orbits of local component and constituent groups is proba- 
bly still produced and justified in large measure by 
the traditions and vestigial customs surviving into 
modern democracies from ages of autocratic control from 
without. 

Finally, few of us will deny that the scope, variety and 
complexity of the issues upon which a citizen, if he be other 
than a passive conformist, is now called upon to pass, are 
increasing in almost geometrical ratio. It is not merely in 
matters of international relations, national finance, and 
interstate trade that even the well read man finds himself 
constantly balked by insufficient knowledge and inadequate 
interpretation; with the best of intentions most of us possess 
neither time nor ability, apparently, to understand the 
policies and practices of our parties, our municipalities, or 
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the economic organizations into which we put our labor or 
invest our savings. In a vague way we have learned from 
our president that never again can there be a great war in 
which America will not have vital interests; that economic 
interdependence among nations, widespread and exacting 
in the claims it produces, will be hereafter an inescapable 
condition for all nations; and that somehow we must, for 
the sake of peace and progress, discover the optimum result- 
ants of ‘‘self-determination”’ on the one hand, and leagued 
co-operation on the other. But what a prospect of un- 
solved problems these imperatives open up to the average 
well-meaning citizen! Is it any wonder that, confronted by 
current new visions of responsible citizenship, we either 
resolve to ‘‘let George do it,”’ or else cut the Gordian knots 
with the sword of impulse easily to be found among our 
stock of inherited feelings and preconceived ideas? 

Perhaps those of us who are actively endeavoring to 
reconstruct or improve the processes by which citizens are 
made have not sufficiently realized how brief is the span of 
time of preparation and how limited are the energies and 
abilities of those who constitute the rank and file of voters, 
to say nothing of other citizens. Certainly, any well- 
meant programs of education for citizenship can only hope 
to succeed by taking full account of the limiting conditions 
affecting those whom we seek to educate. 

I would, therefore, submit for your consideration as one 
of the new problems of education for citizenship, that of 
determining where and to what extent, among our various 
social classes, there now exist determinable, even if not fully 
measurable, defects of citizenship. 

In New York City there are now nearly 6,000,000 people. 
These can be separably classified as adults and children; 
men and women; rich, prosperous and poor; well educated, 
moderately educated and illiterate; black and white; occu- 
pationally skilled and occupationally unskilled; unionized 
and ununionized; employers and employees; native born 
and foreign born. All of these, in the broad sense of the 
term, have been educated for citizenship—educated to be 
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bad citizens, educated to be indifferent citizens, or educated 
to be good citizens. They have been educated by their 
homes, their churches, their street associations, their politi- 
cal parties, their newspapers, their contacts with police, 
theatre and philanthropic agencies; and, finally, by the 
schools they have attended. Much of this education was 
unintended by either giver or recipient; most of it was only 
incidentally purposive; and all of it, substantially, was 
governed, in aim and method, by but slightly rationalized 
customs and traditions, where it was not wholly a matter 
of impulse and chance. 

What are the results of this education as found in the 
citizenry of New York to-day? Surely only a very unrea- 
sonable pessimist would say they are all bad. Critical as 
we may be of the shortcomings of ourselves and especially 
of our less well known fellows, we must nevertheless recog- 
nize that a large proportion of our six million are trying 
with some success to observe the laws, to prosecute their 
own business without interfering disastrously with the 
business of others, and in a thousand ways to contribute to 
the general harmony, good will, and prosperity. And on 
the side of civic initiative the situation might, obviously, be 
much worse than it is. Our streets, water supply, parks, 
police, public schools and municipal bookkeeping are not 
perfect, but neither are they hopelessly bad. Our citizens 
through their votes and public opinion have somewhat 
muddlingly, but nevertheless with considerable efficiency, 
managed the affairs of what is, certainly, an appallingly 
complex enterprise. 

But we cannot remain content with present accomplish- 
ments. The citizenship of to-morrow must be better than 
the citizenship of to-day—for one reason because it will 
certainly have still more difficult tasks to perform. Towards 
securing that better citizenship, in so far as we are to secure 
it through socially conscious processes including education, 
it is desirable and in large measure necessary, that we 
should evaluate in terms of distinguishable social groups 
and specific civic virtues and failings, the citizenship which 
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- we now have as the result of the multifarious educative 
processes of the last fifty years. 

For it will be on the basis of the knowledge thus obtained, 
largely, that we are to frame the policies and specific pro- 
grams through which the hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls now in the public schools of this city will become 
better qualified than their fathers and mothers to meet 
civic responsibilities during the years from 1920 to 1950. 

Obviously what is called for now is social diagnosis of a 
more than impressionistic character. Little reliance can 
hereafter be placed on those ‘‘cut and try”’ proposals for 
civic (or any other) education which chiefly reflect the 
philosophical prepossessions of the proposer. In an exces- 
sively large amount of contemporary discussion of various 
phases of education for citizenship there is manifested an 
unquenchable disposition to offer aspirations instead of 
programs, to evade the difficulties of analytical thinking by 
resting serenely on pious generalizations of very equivocal 
significance. This disposition is not wholly unrelated, be 
it noted, to certain very passionately urged specific pro- 
posals, usually of a negative or repressive order, that are 
especially apt to be made in times of social crisis. 

The first problem, then, is that of ascertaining where and 
in what respects the citizenship we now have fails to meet 
social necessities. As respects what civic virtues are our 
most recent immigrants conspicuously weak? Our college 
graduates in business? Our best educated women voters? 
Our unionized craftsmen? Our semi-skilled Negro workers? 
As respects what civic virtues are these groups, or sub- 
groups within them or other ascertainable social groups or 
classes, commendably strong? What are the classes or 
levels or groups in which strong and worthy civic motives 
of definable kinds are accompanied by low or deformed civic 
understanding, also of definable types? Where do we find 
ample civic intelligence of stated types, corrupted or nulli- 
fied by low or adverse motives of discernible kinds? 

We need the facts called for by these questions as neces- 
sary means towards providing more effective programs of 
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civic education in or out of schools. Programs of civic 
training and instruction (at least those developed since the 
spread of aspirations for democracy and of demands for 
freedom of thinking have deprived us of the great old 
foundation stones of authority) have heretofore rested on 
the insecure groundwork of a priori thinking; the con- 
trolling objectives have been ill-defined; and the methods 
employed necessarily formal and opportunist. 

Given necessary resources, it should be easily possible 
even now to set in motion research that would give us at 
least partial answers to the questions raised above. Mod- 
ern social economy and applied psychology have evolved 
at least some applicable and reliable methods of inquiry. 
It rests with informed public opinion to provide the needed 
motive power. 

The second problem here submitted for your considera- 
tion is of a very different nature. If we are to develop 
more systematic education towards good citizenship than 
we now have, we shall be obliged to make use, either of 
existing schools, or of accessory educational agencies like 
the Boy Scouts, moving pictures, public libraries, Red 
Cross service, and the like. In the case of students com- 
petent and financially able to go to college—and who may 
be expected in large part to be the leaders of the future, by 
virtue both of their superior natural abilities and their 
prolonged schooling—an almost bewildering variety of 
courses of instruction in government, economics, and other 
branches of social science is now available. Opportunities 
for directed training for citizenship may still be wanting, 
but certainly there is no dearth of means of learning from 
instruction what are the problems of citizenship. 

But in the case of that large majority who never even 
knock at the doors of the colleges—those millions who are 
to constitute the rank and file of citizens whose compliance 
and initiative will often, in spite of the intentions of better 
instructed leaders, determine whether we are to have a 
harmonious and progressive democratic social order or a 
faction-torn chaos of warring social groups—what can be 
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done, during their school years, towards better preparation 
for citizenship? In some respects present day schools are 
improving their own internal conditions of social control, 
and are thereby making some significant contributions, 
especially to the passive or conformist virtues of the citizen- 
ship of the next generation. The schools of to-day, with 
the possible exception of those in a few largest cities, are 
unquestionably at once more democratic and better dis- 
ciplined, more liberal and more orderly, than were the 
schools of previous generations. In spite of the outcries 
of an occasional alarmist, it is certain that the moral life 
of the American elementary school and even more so of the 
co-educational high school is to-day on a higher plane than 
has ever been the case, over a considerable time and area, 
in schools for corresponding classes and ages in the past. 

But orderly or even perfect social behavior during school 
years will not suffice to give us the kind of citizenship we 
need for the future, any more than will acquaintanceship 
with village topography suffice to guide one in the cos- 
mopolitan wanderings of adult life. What we can well call 
the problems confronting the, citizen—questions and issues 
of economic, political, ethical, municipal, national, inter- 
national, financial, and sociological nature—are increas- 
ingly of a kind that can not be resolved by well intentioned 
compliance and kindly initiative alone. More and more 
these problems resemble the problems of the physician, the 
engineer, the banker, and the manufacturer. Their strictly 
scientific aspects—one is tempted to say their non-human- 
istic aspects, meaning thereby, of course, their extra-feeling 
aspects—loom relatively larger all the time. Strict pub- 
licity, exact justice, scientifically adjusted means to well 
foreseen ends—these are to be factors of very large impor- 
tance in the operation of the new social order. 

These considerations bring into relief our second prob- 
lem. For the millions of our prospective citizens who can 
profit only by the education to be offered in our elementary 
and secondary schools it is manifestly impracticable to 
offer instruction calculated to enable them independently 
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to form adequate judgments or to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions in relation to the numberless intricate issues as to 
which the average citizen, at least on election day, if not 
oftener, must perforce make decisions. The average man, 
even when exceptionally well read, now frankly confesses 
his incapacity, through sheer lack of time and ability, to 
act with proper intelligence on the questions of municipal, 
state, national and international politics which daily con- 
front him. He is baffled by their number and complexity 
and mortified at his own apparent incompetence to deal 
with them. H. G. Wells, perhaps more successfully than 
any other recent writer, has assisted us to appreciate how 
like a legendary adventure in a monster haunted wilder- 
ness is the quest of the thoughtful man of to-day in his 
attempts to reach the goal of constructive good citizenship 
amidst the complexities of the social order now evolving. 
What, under these conditions, shall, or what, indeed, can, 
be the practicable objectives of civic instruction in the 
schools? We may not rest back on an authoritarian form 
of procedure, instilling into the hearts and minds of our 
pupils dogmas and fixed prepossessions. That procedure 
stands hopelessly condemned as undemocratic and unscien- 
tific. On the other hand the futility of trying to enable the 
minds of fourteen or even eighteen year old youth to grasp 
the intricacies of modern social problems is comparable 
only with the futility of trying to have them understand 
for working purposes the technical complexities of mod- 
ern astronomical, mathematical, engineering, medical and 
architectural problems. And yet, that is just what many a 
harried or emotionally striving teacher of history or social 
science is doing to-day in the schools. And in even greater 
degree that is just what ambitious spokesmen for educators 
and sometimes for laymen are recommending shall be done 
in the schools. Some of the requirements implicit in pre- 
tentious papers on the ‘‘teaching of citizenship’? would be 
ludicrous if they could be crystallized out of the easy lan- 
guage of aspiration in which they are held in solution. 
The educational difficulties here indicated are to be 
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resolved, probably, only by the development of certain new 
types of educational aim or purpose which have hardly 
appeared as yet in programs of education for citizenship. 
We must devise means of convincing our youth that their 
chief responsibilities as active or dynamic citizens must be 
met, not through their abilities to solve complex problems 
for themselves, but through their abilities to employ spe- 
cialists to solve these problems for them. 

To a very large extent we do just that thing now in 
another field of education, namely the physical. Here our 
schools aim to prepare children to live healthy lives as 
adults. They do this in part by instructing the children 
how to look after themselves in some minor matters of cure 
and of prevention of ailment; but in much larger and more 
important measure to consult and abide by the decisions 
of specialists. In physical education, it is frankly recog- 
nized that problems of teeth, tonsils, eyes, ears, arches, 
digestion, and contagion, are far too difficult for the average 
individual himself, that these are matters to be dele- 
gated to specialists. The effect of this education is 
that among our better schooled classes we finally produce a 
well defined set of attitudes, capacities and powers which 
can be described in a phrase—the individual has become a 
good employer and user of expert service. The individual 
has not surrendered his initiative or reduced his judgment 
to impotence; but he has differentiated them along lines 
that are most profitable. In other words, he has been 
trained to carry into this area of life the types of perform- 
ance—the specialization of services, and exchange of prod- 
ucts of service—which have long prevailed where more 
material relationships have been involved. 

For we know that, in fact, the relationships which are 
suggested here have always prevailed in politics; but we 
have not yet learned to make proper use of them in our 
educational programs. The chieftain in clan or tribe was 
given place and honor because of his ability to do what his 
followers could not do. To king or priest were attributed 
powers that ordinary men were not able to exercise. Vot- 
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ing has always been in fact much more a collective employ- 
ment of specialists than it has been a conscious evaluating 
of policies or determination of programs of civic action. 

In purposive education for citizenship, we could, there- 
fore, include two principal aims: (a) so to shape the indi- 
vidual’s appreciations, habits, insights and ideals that to 
an optimum degree he will conform to the requirements of 
the various social groups in which he has membership; and 
(b) so to train him that on the dynamic side of his citi- 
zenship he will consider himself above everything else an 
employer and supervisor of expert service in the num- 
berless fields now comprehended within the general area of 
political action. The second aim would certainly be pecu- 
liarly suited to learners of secondary school age, and no 
less well suited to adults ambitious more effectively to 
discharge their responsibilities as citizens. 

Many of us have recently been interested in the efforts 
of women, just admitted to the franchise, to study the 
political problems upon which they expect to pass judg- 
ment at the polls. In most cases, naturally, these women 
have just been able to proceed far enough to become 
aware of the complexity and baffling character of the issues 
involved. However far they are able to penetrate into the 
mazes of municipal ownership, teachers’ salaries, methods 
of taxation, state park systems, care of dependents and the 
thousand other technical problems that everywhere con- 
front voters, they will find that in the last analysis courses 
of action and especially results of action will be determined 
by the competence and honesty of the specialists delegated 
to enact legislation or take executive action in these mat- 
ters. The voter’s largest problem, obviously, is to assure 
just this competence and honesty on the part of his 
employees, that is, those whom he, in conjunction 
with others, selects for, and supervises in, the performance 
of particular forms of public service. 

But if, therefore, we aim in education to make our voters 
good employers of specialist service, we shall be obliged at 
once to determine what are the powers and capacities that 
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make of us good employers? Under what conditions are 
you and I good employers of physicians, ministers, plumb- 
ers, bankers, novelists, cooks, tailors, editors, and the like? 
In each of these fields we are all consumers, we must all 
choose among various offerings, and we are aware that the 
character of our selections of service and continued patron- 
age exerts a determining influence on the character of the 
service more extensively hereafter to be rendered. 

This is hardly the time or place to analyze the character- 
istic qualities of the good employer as he now exists in 
private life; but sooner or later we must do just that in the 
process of determining the qualities we should seek to 
produce in that co-operative employer of public service, 
the voting citizen. Only a few inquiries may be offered 
here as a basis for further reflection, possibly of eventual 
research. 

Granted that an average man has neither time nor ability 
to become simultaneously a good tailor, cook, dentist, and 
preacher, what kinds and degrees of appreciation, knowl- 
edge and ideal of tailoring, cooking, dentistry and preach- 
ing will be required to make him a reasonably effective 
employer (in the social as well as in the strictly individual- 
istic sense) of producers in these respective fields? Clearly 
a man completely without standards and insight here can- 
not be a good chooser, a wise utilizer. Suppose, having a 
limited amount of time at our disposal, we were to address 
ourselves specifically to the task of making a group of 
adolescent boys or girls good buyers of service, good 
employers in these four fields, what courses would or 
should we follow? Herein, I submit, will be found some 
of the keys to education for citizenship in the future. 

It should be noted that every moderately cultivated 
adult is to-day the buyer of hundreds of varieties of special- 
ist service—ranging from architecture, music and literature 
through engineering, medical and mercantile service down 
to food, clothing and amusements. Possibly we have not 
yet in our educational theory differentiated high grade 
utilization along these lines as a comprehensive aim of pri- 
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mary importance. Hence we are still easily victimized by 
the contentions of Utopians that we can only become good 
utilizers—of paintings, or furniture or newspapers—through 
having at least attempted to master the arts of the producer 
in each of these fields. 

The analogies—it is here contended that they are paral- 
lels—in education for citizenship are plain. The citizen, 
as stockholder in the commonwealth, must elect directors 
(very foolishly he often attempts, what stockholders in 
private corporations never do, namely to elect technical 
specialists as well) and in so doing provide for the discharge 
of literally hundreds of functions, each of an increasingly 
complicated character. Somewhere and somehow, if he is 
to discharge his responsibilities well, he must have become 
so informed as to the requirements of the work to be done, 
and of the qualities of the men available to do it that he can 
choose and direct his servants in these fields as well as he 
selects and directs his dentist, editor, or steamship captain. 

Difficult pedagogical problems are doubtless involved in 
this field of education, but surely the ends in view are far 
more practicable than those supporting the illusory pro- 
cedures now so frequently found in our schools in which we 
expect study of American history, the Constitution of the 
United States and the complex mechanisms of municipal 
government to give the student ability to comprehend and 
solve the problems upon which he must pass as voter. 
‘‘Every man his own physician” would not be a more 
unjustifiable principle of action than that of encouraging 
each man as a voter to trust his own judgment of complex 
issues rather than of a specialist whom he freely and 
intelligently should choose. The pedagogical difficulties 
involved in educating citizens to appreciate the importance, 
to understand the methods, and to experience the motives 
making for such right choice of service are by no means 
insurmountable, once the goals to be attained are clearly 
defined. 

Davip SNEDDEN. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Vol. XXX.—No. 1. 2 
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THE “INNER” LIFE AS A SUPPRESSED IDEAL 
OF CONDUCT. 


J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 


HE death of Jesus,—not as the nucleus of a theological 
dogma but as an ethical fact,—has had a momentous 

social significance. The Master’s death was the culmina- 
tion of his teaching, the teaching that when we are smitten 
on one cheek we are to turn the other; that it is better to 
give than to receive; that when men take our coat we are 
to give our cloak also; that to save one’s life is to lose it, 
and to lose it for the kingdom’s sake is to find it! In the 
teaching and life of this man Jesus there came into the 
world the greatest ethical force known to human history. 
He brought a new view of man and of human society. For 
the old Hebrew and Roman ethnic morality with its blood 
bond and its local and class sympathies he substituted a 
new ethics, the ethics of human brotherhood. This new 
ethics did not rest on force; it was founded on the heart 
and the will. Jesus incarnated in himself this new world- 
view which was being slowly evolved in Greco-Roman 
thought also. In his crucifixion the world saw enacted as 
in a drama the historic conflict between the old ethnic 
world-view, incarnated in the Roman state, and the new 
ethics of the will and the heart, the ethics of freedom. In 
the crucifixion the old empire of force and the new kingdom 
of love came face to face. In the old Hebrew and Greek 
and Roman world suffering was a curse. The Roman 
state forbade the crucifixion of its citizens. In the ethics 
of Jesus the cross as the symbol of suffering became the 
badge of membership in a new moral kingdom. When 
things were thoroughly bad the Epicurean and even the 
Stoic advised suicide. The divine in the Stoic taught him 
to flee from an evil world. On the other hand, the message 
of Jesus was not a retreat from an evil world; it meant 
the creation of a new and a better world. His ethical ideal 
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brought a sword and not peace in its dealing with the older 
régime. The principles of love and service were incom- 
patible with the ruling Roman principle of aristocratic 
lordship (Mark 10:42, 43). Jesus forced home on the 
hearts of men the issue of a view of man; and there was 
only one result possible. To press home such an interpre- 
tation of society would bring the Jews into opposition with 
Rome. Therefore, argued the priests (John 11:48, 50) 
‘it is expedient that one man should die . . . and 
that the whole nation perish not.” This is the explanation 
of the crucifixion. The death on the cross stamped itself 
on the imagination of men because it dramatized before 
the world the conflict which had been going on in western 
civilization since the teaching of Jeremiah and Socrates. 
Thousands of Christian martyrs followed the light which 
blazed on their pathway from the Master’s cross. Sensi- 
tive souls with unusual ethical sympathy and imagination, 
souls like Paul and Francis, carried about in their hearts, 
and even on their bodies, the marks, the stigmata of the 
Master’s suffering. It is no wonder that the cross became 
the dominant theme of Christian art and literature. 
Neither the Roman government nor the Jewish priest- 
hood could adapt itself to the new ideal of conduct. As 
Greece stifled the voice of her better self in the death of 
Socrates, so the Jews and Rome through the crucifixion of 
Jesus repudiated in the name of the state the greatest 
moral force in the history of mankind. And the same 
thing happened in the case of the followers of Jesus that 
took place in post-Socratic philosophy; the newer moral 
conscience of humanity withdrew from the sphere of pub- 
lic affairs to a world which Homer and Isaiah could not 
have understood, the world of the inner life. The old 
hope of a kingdom of righteousness on earth, suppressed 
by the hard world of political fact, was transformed into 
the new ideal of the inner life. This was the only way in 
which the newer conscience of Jeremiah, of Socrates, of 
Jesus, could keep itself alive in the world. 
Such was the moral and social situation of the Hellenis- 
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tic world. Under such circumstances the Stoic fell back 
on an iron will to which all material and social interests 
that opposed this will were indifferent. Others followed 
the mystery religions which through a magical ceremonial 
conferred immediate immortality. Something of both 
these views is in the Fourth Gospel and in Paul. The Jew 
with his incurable passion for a social program looked for 
the realization of his social ideal in the future either on the 
earth or in heaven. If the kingdom of righteousness of 
Jesus still held to the earth under such circumstances then 
the mind of Jesus must have adhered to the older school 
of Jewish thought in opposition to all the ruling tendencies 
of the Hellenistic age. The Christian Church as a whole, 
which voiced itself in the New Testament, interpreted the 
kingdom of Jesus in a heavenly rather than an earthly 
sense. Indeed, it was the acceptance of this ideal which 
gave rise unconsciously to the organization of the Christian 
Church. The church as an organization for the preserva- 
tion of the newer ethical values which were excluded from 
the political organization of the state was the logical result 
of the institutional development of the first Christian 
centuries. The dualistic philosophy which separated 
heaven from earth as a permanent ideal was elaborated by 
the Church Fathers and by the scholastics. It did not 
come from Jesus. If Jesus interpreted the kingdom of 
righteousness in a heavenly sense it was most likely due to 
the fact that political conditions made its realization on 
earth impossible. The social attitude of the Hebrew 
prophets was just as direct and powerful in themind of Jesus 
as it had been in the minds of his predecessors. The 
differentiation of church and state arose because the tradi- 
tional state could not or would not incorporate those newer 
elements of experience which came from Greek philosophy 
and Hebrew prophecy, and which reflected the deeper, 
inner, more self-conscious and voluntary side of life. 
To attribute to Jesus an ethics including in its immediate 
scope the affairs of the state and what we think of as 
economic concerns does not seem to accord with the moral 
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and religious world with which the literature of the time 
makes us acquainted. The whole Mediterranean world in 
the Hellenistic period was turning away from the world 
to the sphere of the inner life. But if the kingdom of 
Jesus was a heavenly kingdom then the medieval church 
was the logical development of the early Christian ideal. 
And if this be true how shall we avoid the conclusion that 
the ideal of Jesus, since it was projected beyond this world, 
is no longer a live issue for us to-day? If the ideal of 
Jesus does not concern this world does it not make just one 
of the chapters in the middle of our history of ethics? Is 
it not just one of the problems in the history of the past? 
Shall we go with Nietzsche and say that because our ethics 
must be a redemption of reality and not a redemption from 
reality the’ ideal of Jesus cannot function in our modern 
world? 

The answer to this question can come only from a proper 
perspective of history. To project the ideal kingdom of 
righteousness into a heavenly sphere was not to surrender 
that ideal. It was placing it in the only realm where it 
could be preserved. An inner life interpreted in a heavenly 
sense was absolutely the most impregnable store-house for 
the new social vision. The organization of the Christian 
Church which grew about this new ideal gave it an insti- 
tutional standing in the world. The kingdom of the 
prophets by becoming a kingdom of heaven called forth the 
institution of the church. Through the church this ideal 
society, albeit it was located in heaven, became the ideal 
of western civilization. The world brooded over it, uncon- 
sciously measured its standards by it, worked out a philos- 
ophy to justify it, embodied it in its art. Within the 
church at least the code of conduct was determined by 
the ethics of Jesus. This seemingly unreal vision of the 
new ideal through the work of the church actually won 
the loyalty of the world. 

We of to-day look upon the ideals and values of the 
Christian Church not as ends in themselves, not as apply- 
ing to an absolute world beyond our world. We are 
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coming to see in these Christian ideals standards of value 
through which all phases of life and conduct are to be 
remodeled. But we must remember that there was no 
possibility of an immediate application of these newer 
ethical ideals to the affairs of the state at the beginning 
of the Christian era. The ethics of Jesus seemed sheer 
madness to the old pagan world. What then was to be 
done with the newer ideals of Plato and the Stoics, of the 
prophets and of Jesus? The development of the Christian 
Church is the answer of history to this question. There is 
an unconscious reasoning in the way in which institutions 
develop in the unfolding of human history. The spirit of 
Socrates and Plato and the Stoics and the Hebrew seers 
built itself a new body; it founded the Christian Church. 
Here was to be the home of these newer ideals. Here was 
an organization which could keep alive the ideas of Soc- 
rates, the dreams of Plato, the sentiments of Paul, the ideal 
kingdom of Jesus. 

The old pre-Socratic, pre-exilic unity of life was destroyed, 
as Nietzsche observes. But it was not the destruction of 
death. We are witnessing the reorganization of a growing 
world. In the Christian Church was housed the newer 
conscience of the Greek and Hebrew world. Through the 
church this new ideal was to win the intelligence and con- 
science of western civilization. The conscience of the 
Christ denied the world because the world as it existed 
was not the real world which was to be. The ideal king- 
dom existed in heaven because it could not yet exist upon 
the earth. 

There has been no universally accepted ideal of conduct 
in western civilization since the fall of the city-state in 
Greece and the passing of the Hebrew state in the Baby- 
lonian exile. Since the days of Jeremiah and Socrates 
western civilization has lacked the old moral and social 
solidarity wherein was her ancient strength. The death 
of Socrates and the crucifixion of Jesus brought about a 
divorce between the newer conscience of western civiliza- 
tion and the traditional state; and this divorce has lasted 
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down to the present time. When Nietzsche says that the 
world has had no system of morals since Plato he utters 
a profound truth. Socratism, Platonism, Stoicism, the 
mystery religions, were phases of a new moral ideal which 
could not express itself in and through the traditional state. 
In the pre-Socratic Greek world, in the pre-exilic Hebrew 
world, knowledge, art, science, religion, romantic love, 
loyalty to the public good,—all the idealistic factors of 
experience, were in organic adjustment with the state. 
After Socrates, after the exile, this unity of life and con- 
duct ceased to exist. A process of internalization began. 
The inner life, the heart, the will, the conscience, the sub- 
jective elements of experience, got divorced from the 
objective institutions incarnated in the state. Religion 
and morality came to be a matter of states of mind, atti- 
tudes of will. The old ideal of a kingdom of righteousness 
was no longer thought of as possible in the organized polit- 
ical state. It was now in a world within, not in a world 
without. But ideals, as psychology is teaching us, do not 
die when they are temporarily inhibited by an unsympa- 
thetic world of fact. Ideas which have behind them the 
deeper instincts of the race, when temporarily denied 
expression in the objective world, are forced down into the 
deeper unconscious levels of the mind. If the repression 
continues the deeper instincts will, through the instru- 
mentality of the intellect, transform the suppressed ideal 
into some form of dream, some form of imagery, in which 
it can survive its temporary defeat. In this case the ideal 
of a righteous social order on earth took in the Hellenistic 
period the form of the inner life. In the early Christian 
development this ideal was transformed into an inner 
heavenly life. To give objective embodiment to the newer 
ideal there arose the institution of the Christian Church 
which provided a home not only for the newer Hebrew 
conscience but also for Greek philosophy and art. 

During the long reign of the medieval church there 
came about a stereotyped dualistic philosophy which 
divided the world into the ideal and the real, the holy and 
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the profane, a heavenly and an earthly world. And here 
in the very victory of the church lay her greatest source of 
weakness. For to store one’s ideals in a heavenly inner 
life is to save those ideals so long as the world is in the 
hands of a pagan conservative government. But to keep 
one’s ideal treasured up in the same heaven after that ideal 
has won the confidence and loyalty of the world at large, 
to regard one’s ideal as applying permanently to just one 
aspect of experience, to a static heavenly inner life, is to 
deprive that ideal of its content, to make it formal and 
empty. The new ideal under such circumstances ceases 
to be real. With no external material with which to 
operate, the ideal of a purely interior life destroys itself by 
feeding on its own vitals. At the same time the state and 
its institutions are not only outside the control of the newer 
ideal but they are deprived of even those ideal elements 
which all public institutions had in the classic pagan days. 
The ideal of a kingdom of righteousness can save itself 
only by incarnating itself in the actual world. On the 
other hand, an inner kingdom which is only an asylum for 
the higher conscience of the world deprives the world of 
just those elements of experience through which alone it 
can be made a moral order. The newer ideal of a kingdom 
of righteousness must function in and through the actual 
world, otherwise both the ideal kingdom and the actual 
world are left in a condition of disorganization. 

It was this disorganization which Nietzsche saw when 
he said that the world has had no moral system since Plato. 
The newer higher Christian ideal has won the world’s 
loyalty away from the older pagan systems of life and 
conduct. But the Christian ideal concerns a heavenly 
world and not the earth! Loyalty to the old systems 
is gone; and the new ideal does not concern our earth! 
Such is Nietzsche’s bitter interpretation of the world’s 
morality. 

And Nietzsche’s interpretation is true! But it presents 
a transverse section of the history of morals which gives 
no perspective of what is to come. Nietzsche shows us 
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the disorganizing effect of the newer ideal of Hellenistic 
thought on the full-orbed ethnic morality of classical pagan- 
ism. But the fact that the newer ideal of the prophets 
and of Jesus is in spirit one with the ideal of Socrates 
and Plato and the Stoics Nietzsche does not explain. The 
fact that the whole Hellenistic philosophy of an inner life 
was the logical result of the exclusion of the newer, higher 
moral ideal from the older ethnic moral order Nietzsche 
does not see. The old could never survive unchanged 
after it had caught the newer Greco-Christian vision. It 
is conceivable that the newer Greco-Christian ideal could 
have been wrought out in connection with the legislative 
and economic concerns of the state. But such a result did 
not occur. Even after the Christian ideal has theoretic- 
ally won the loyalty of the world the morals of legislation 
and industry are for the most part untouched by the newer 
ideal. The organic adjustment of the ideal and the actual 
is always imperfect even in the lives of the best individuals. 
That there should have been an open break between the 
world of traditional institutions and the newer moral 
order of the prophets and seers is an illustration in the 
life of the race of the difficulty of adjusting the old and the 
new, a fact with which we are so familiar in the field of 
individual experience. 

An ideal, a prophecy, a dream, is a projection of a 
repressed or an unfulfilled desire. Some deep aspect of 
experience has missed realization. Some profound phase 
of life has been repressed by the hard world of fact. But if 
there be an instinctive basis for such a repressed desire, 
if it be one of the permanent trends of the mind, it is not 
destroyed by repression. There results the formation of a 
dual experience. The suppressed ideal is forced down into 
the deeper levels of the mind and is thereby more or less 
disassociated from the field of experience of which we are 
ordinarily conscious. And unless there results some work- 
able synthesis of the repressed system of ideas with the 
work-a-day personality the mind will become abnormal. 
To live a life in which are suppressed one’s deepest desires, 
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one’s profoundest loves, one’s activating ideals, is to live 
a broken, and, it may be, an insane life. 

Now the life of western civilization from the death of 
Socrates to the Renaissance was just such a repressed, 
disassociated, broken and therefore abnormal life. The 
visions of the cross, the dreams of heaven, the painful 
swoonings, the hysterias, of the Christian saints, are abso- 
lutely unmistakable evidence that the newer Christian 
ideal which was suppressed by the pagan state expressed 
the deeper longings of the world. The church embodied 
in a durable organization this new love, this dominant 
ideal. Christ on the cross shrouded in the crimson robe 
of his own sacrificial blood had won the heart, the will, 
the conscience, of the world. But Christ did not rule the 
state. The new ideal could only hover over the earth; it 
could not actually possess it. Such a situation actually 
tore the soul from the body. 

Three solutions of this problem are possible. One is to 
surrender the dream and to return to the pre-Socratic, pre- 
exilic world. This is Nietzsche’s solution. Another solu- 
tion is to hold to the dream and ignore the world of fact. 
This was the medizval solution. Either of these solutions 
is a form of disassociation. Nietzsche in his Genealogy 
of Morals shows conclusively with the grasp of a master that 
the medieval solution led to a form of moral insanity. He 
does not see that his own solution would lead to an equally 
abnormal moral will. To hold to the once glorious world 
of Homer after the world has had the newer Christian dream 
would lead straight to a morally insane will. There is only 
one solution left. The new Christian ideal, the suppressed 
dream, symbolized by the cross, must reorganize without 
impugning the older, deeper pagan instincts which lie at the 
foundation of our institutional as well as our personal life. 
The old pagan institutions of property, of the state, of the 
family, of the school, must be reinterpreted in the light of 
the newer Christian conscience. Then will the church 
have saved itself. Then will she also have saved the world. 


J. DASHIELL STOOPS. 
GRINNELL COLLEGE. 
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ON SOME DEDUCTIONS FROM THE DOCTRINE 
OF CONSEQUENCES IN ETHICS. 


ALAN DORWARD. 


F the majority of mankind based their conduct on 
ethical theory, and if the circulation of the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics were as large as that of 
some daily newspapers, then an article which appeared in 
that JouRNAL some five years ago would already have 
caused a considerable commotion. For, if the statements 
made in that article (‘The Doctrine of Consequences in 
Ethics,” by C. D. Broad) are true, a certain conclusion 
follows—the conclusion that no one can ever know what 
actions it is right for him to perform. 

This startling conclusion is not indeed put forward explic- 
itly in the article. All that Mr. Broad proposes to do 
there is to examine certain ethical concepts employed by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore in recent works. 
His examination tends to show that these concepts have 
not in some cases been defined with sufficient clearness, 
and that they do not correspond, so nearly as their authors 
suppose, to the notions of common-sense. He concludes 
by defining some other concepts which he holds to be free 
from the defects discovered in those of Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Moore. 

All this seems innocent enough. But no one, I think, 
could read the article attentively without observing that 
the positions there taken up lead inevitably to the sceptical 
conclusion which I have stated. In order to bring this 
out, I shall sketch briefly the relevant parts of Mr. Broad’s 
argument. Those parts which are important for our pres- 
ent purpose are mostly contained in the section of the 
article which deals with Mr. Russell’s position, and it will, 
therefore, not be necessary to touch, except incidentally, 
on what is said about Mr. Moore’s. 

The whole discussion starts from the notion, drawn from 
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the moral judgments of common-sense, of right action. 
According to Mr. Russell, the rightness or wrongness (in 
the most important senses of these words) of an action 
depends solely on its consequences, or on what the agent 
believes or should reasonably believe about its consequences. 
Mr. Broad, on the other hand, while agreeing that conse- 
quences are extremely important, is inclined to admit that 
motives may also have a bearing on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of an action. 

Now the necessity of defining clearly several concepts 
such as objectively right, subjectively right, and so on, 
arises from the fact that common-sense, in deciding whether 
an action is right or wrong, does not take into account 
only the motive from which it was done, or only its actual 
consequences, or only what the agent thought would be its 
consequences; it usually takes all three into consideration. 
But being common-sense and not philosophical theory, it 
is a little vague about the relative weight to be given to 
each of these factors, and it is not possessed of a clearly 
defined terminology. The whole purpose of the discussion 
which we are considering is to define clearly a number of 
concepts which shall correspond as closely as possible to 
the more or less vague notions which common-sense seems 
to employ. Those concepts as defined by Mr. Russell are 
as follows: 

(1) A most fortunate act. This is an act which has as 
good consequences as any that is open to the agent. 

(2) An objectively right act. This is an act which, when 
account is taken of all available data, will probably be 
most fortunate. 

(3) A subjectively right act, or moral act. This is an act 
which the agent would judge to be right after an appro- 
priate amount of candid thought. 

These distinctions are adopted by Mr. Russell as corre- 
sponding more or less closely to various distinctions recog- 
nised by common-sense. There is a sense in which a 
right act is one which will have as good consequences as 
any that is open to the agent; but if we simply define a 
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right act in this way, we are led to the paradox that often 
a right act cannot be an act that we ought to do. For it 
is impossible to foresee all the consequences of an act; and, 
as Mr. Russell puts it, ‘‘it may happen that the act which 
will in fact prove the most fortunate is likely according to 
all the evidence at our disposal, to be less fortunate than 
some other. In such a case, it will be, at least in one sense, 
objectively wrong to go against the evidence, in spite of 
the actual good result of our doing so. There have cer- 
tainly been some men who have done so much harm that 
it would have been fortunate for the world if their nurses 
had killed them in infancy. But if their nurses had done 
so their action would not have been objectively right, 
because the probability was that it would not have the 
best effects.”” Mr. Russell therefore introduces the con- 
cept of an objectively right action, defined as above, as 
corresponding to one important sense in which we com- 
monly talk of a right action. 

Mr. Broad’s criticism is directed to showing that this 
notion is not sufficiently defined by Mr. Russell, and that 
if we do proceed to try to make it unambiguous by expand- 
ing it, our attempts still leave us in the end with an ambig- 
uous notion. He begins by pointing out that we cannot 
talk of the probability of a proposition, but only of its 
probability in relation to certain data; and that we must 
also distinguish factual data from ethical premises and 
principles of inference. A “‘probably most fortunate act” 
for any agent is, therefore, a more complicated conception 
than would at first appear. Further, the question of 
probability enters twice; we have to take account not 
only of the probability of certain consequences happen- 
ing, but of the probability of their value being so and so. 
This being so, we have to state clearly (which Mr. Russell 
has not done) whether the objective rightness of an act 
depends on the actual value of its probable consequences, or 
on the probable value of its actual consequences, or on the 
probable value of its probable consequences. Even if we 
get rid of this ambiguity by accepting definitely the last 
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interpretation, we find that even within this an ambiguity 
remains. For (to quote Mr. Broad) “suppose that an 
agent has two actions, X and Y, open to him. Suppose, 
further, that relative to the propositions that the agent 
believes and disbelieves, the most probable consequences 
of X are A, and that their probability is p. Let the most 
probable consequences of Y be B, and let their probability 
beg. Further, let the most probable measure of the good- 
ness of A be z, and the most probable measure of the good- 
ness of B be y. Now suppose that p<qandz>y. What 
then is objectively right? Ought the man to choose the 
act whose most probable consequences are less probable, 
but most probably more good, or the one whose most 
probable consequence is more probable, but most probably 
less good?” 

This certainly sounds very complicated, and we might be 
tempted to say impatiently that the distinction is only a 
piece of hair-splitting and utterly remote from any real 
problem of ethics. But, as a matter of fact, problems of 
this nature do actually occur, and it may be worth while 
to give an example, since Mr. Broad has not done so. 

Suppose I am standing on the sea-shore or on a river- 
bank, and see that three children have fallen into the water. 
Summing up the situation rapidly, I realise that if I swim 
to the spot I can probably rescue one of the children, but 
that before I could bring it to the shore and return, the 
other two will almost certainly be drowned. I also know 
that there is a boat near at hand, and that if I run immedi- 
ately and row out I have a fair chance of saving all three 
children; but that I am not so certain of being able in 
this way to save any of them as I am of being able to save 
one if I swim instead of going for the boat. Which course 
of action ought I to choose—that which will probably save 
one child but not the others, or that which may save all 
three but where the risk of failing completely is greater? 
It is clear, of course, that either of these alternatives is 
better than to stand pondering on the question until it is 
too late to do anything. 
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The notion, then, of an ‘‘objectively right action’”’ which 
seemed at first so simple, turns out in the end to be exceed- 
ingly complicated and none the less infected with ambigu- 
ity; and while in its simple form it seemed a reasonable 
interpretation of one of the notions of common-sense, its 
developed form seems so remote from anything intended 
by common-sense that it becomes very doubtful whether 
it is a useful notion at all. Mr. Broad, therefore, turns to 
Mr. Moore’s theory in search of a possible alternative. In 
this search it is not necessary, for our present purposes, to 
follow him; for, as we shall see later, the problems which 
have confronted us in seeking to define the notion of ‘‘a 
probably most fortunate action” arise again in another 
form, even if we try to dispense with this notion in passing 
judgment on the actions of others. 

I pass on to another point made by Mr. Broad. He 
objects to the narrow sense in which Mr. Russell takes 
“consequences”? when judging of the rightness of an action. 
Mr. Russell seems to consider as relevant only those 
‘“‘econsequences”’ which follow an action in time and which 
are directly due to it. But, Mr. Broad argues, we need a 
wider conception than this; we need the conception of the 
total state of the universe, past, present, and future, as 
modified by the action in question. The reason why this 
wider conception is necessary lies in the Principle of Organic 
Unities That principle asserts that the value of a whole 
is not necessarily equal to the sum of the values of its 
component parts, taken in isolation; it may even happen 
that the value of a whole is increased by the addition of 
a factor which taken by itself is evil; for example, pain 
is admitted by nearly everyone to be an evil, yet many 
people hold that the infliction of pain as a punishment for 
wickedness gives us in some way a better state of things 
than if wickedness were allowed to go unpunished. It 
follows, therefore, Mr. Broad argues, that an action whose 
direct consequences are good may yet make the total 
state of the universe less good than if it had not been done; 
for the addition to a whole of a factor in itself good may 
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make that whole worse. Now it would be paradoxical to 
say that an action which makes the total state of the uni- 
verse less good is a right action; therefore it is more reason- 
able to define a right action (or most fortunate action) as 
one that makes the total value of the universe as great as 
possible, than to define it as one that has as good direct 
consequences as possible. 

So far I have summarised Mr. Broad’s position; possi- 
bly at too great length for those who have his article before 
them, and too briefly for those who have not. 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, his arguments 
if accepted lead us to an almost complete scepticism; and 
I have now to show why this is the case. The sceptical 
conclusions do not appear in the article because there Mr. 
Broad is concerned simply to discover certain clearly- 
defined notions corresponding more or less closely to the 
notions used by common-sense in judging of the rightness 
or wrongness of actions. So when a notion such as that 
of “probably most fortunate action’? turns out to be 
unprofitable, he simply rejects it and seeks for some other. 
And he is able ultimately, in choosing his list of ethical 
concepts, to avoid those which imply complicated calcula- 
tions of probability; objective rightness is defined without 
any reference to probability, and subjective rightness is 
not considered as being a very important conception. 

Now all this can only be done when one remains at the 
point of view of the spectator, which is the point of view 
from which Mr. Broad considers the question in his article. 
The moment the question becomes a practical one, the 

moment any individual has to ask himself, ‘‘ What ought 
I to do in these present circumstances?” at that moment 
all these difficulties about probability come back. 

For consider the case of such an individual who desires 
to act rightly. Mr. Broad would reply to his enquiry, 
“The right action, the action you ought to perform, is 
such an action as will make the total value of the universe 
at least as great as any other action open to you.” Now 
no doubt there is a sense of ‘“‘right’”’ in which this is the correct 
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answer; but be that as it may, such an answer helps the 
enquirer hardly at all. For, not being omniscient, he does 
not know with certainty what action will produce this 
result; the conception of right which can alone be useful 
to him is that of objective rightness in the sense which Mr. 
Broad has shown to be so complicated. The answer to 
his question is, ‘‘ You ought to perform an action which 
will probably, on your information, make the total value 
of the universe at least as great as any other action open 
to you.” But as we have seen, this answer is ambiguous; 
for the question of probability enters twice: first, there is 
the probable result of the action and then there is the 
probable value of that result. The first difficulty arising 
from this—the doubt as to whether “actual value of prob- 
able consequences,” or “probable value of actual conse- 
quences,”’ or ‘‘probable value of probable consequences,” 
is to be our criterion, is not I think a very serious one. 
Since we are now considering the matter from the point of 
view of the agent, who can only take probability as his 
guide, it seems clear that the last of these interpretations 
is the one which must be adopted here. And this question 
will be further cleared up in what I have to say later on the 
conception of ‘‘ probable value.” 

The other difficulty, however, still remains: Ought the 
agent to choose that action the most probable result of 
which is less probable but most probably more good, or 
that action whose most probable result is more probable 
but most probably less good? 

But even without this latter difficulty the position seems 
hopeless enough. For there must always be two calcula- 
tions involved: First the calculation as to the probable 
consequences of an action, and then the calculation as to 
the probable effect on the total value of the universe of 
these consequences if they do happen. Now the first of 
these, taken simply by itself, presents considerable difficul- 
ties. Problems of mathematical probability, where the 
factors are simple and clearly defined, admit of exact 
numerical solutions; but when it is a question of ordinary 
Vol. XXX.—No, 1, 3 
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events of all kinds, and when we are not able arbitrarily 
to limit the material, exact numerical solutions cannot be 
given. In such cases the probability remains a vaguer 
magnitude; the most we can ever say is that one thing is 
considerably more probable than another, never that it is 
exactly so many times more probable. And in some 
cases, it is difficult to establish any relation at all between 
two different probabilities—between the probability, for 
instance, that it will rain to-morrow, and the probability 
that apples will be sold at threepence a pound next October. 
And when we remember that it is necessary to take into 
consideration all the probable consequences of an action, 
throughout the whole of future time, it becomes clear 
enough that this problem, by itself, presents great difficul- 
ties. And when on the top of all this, we have to go on 
and consider the effect on the total value of the universe of 
each possible result, remembering that a state of things 
which seems good when considered by itself may, when 
added to the universe as existing before the action was 
done, actually make the total state of the universe less 
good—when we have to do this, there is really only one 
conclusion that we can reach, and that is that it is as good 
as impossible ever to know which actions we ought to 
perform. The position forced on us is far beyond anything 
that common-sense would admit as to the difficulty of 
deciding in certain cases; it is not a question of certain 
cases only, or of mere difficulty. If Mr. Broad’s theories 
are true, then it is not merely often difficult, it is always 
impossible, to know what it is right to do. 

Such then is the conclusion to which, in the long run, 
Mr. Broad’s arguments lead us. Ethics remains as a 
branch of pure theory; it can continue to define various 
concepts, to lay down certain general principles. But we 
shall never be able to apply those concepts or those prin- 
ciples in practical matters. In other words, the confession 
will have to be made that no guidance on questions of 
conduct can be looked for from reason. 

Now since most people could not get on without some 
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rules by which to regulate their conduct (the solution of 
not worrying about right or wrong, but simply satisfying 
one’s personal desires, would probably in the end fail to 
satisfy), the acceptance of this conclusion, were there any 
probability of its being generally accepted, would in all 
probability lead many to look to some authority which 
claimed that it could tell them what to do—very possibly 
to the Roman Catholic Church. When we remember the 
confident trust in reason with which the philosophy of Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Russell started out, we should I think be 
a little surprised if this were found to be its outcome. 

It seems worth while then, before accepting such a 
desperate remedy, to scrutinise Mr. Broad’s position very 
closely and see whether we are really shut up to those 
conclusions. To escape them, we must find reason for 
rejecting (or rather, show that there is no reason to accept) 
either the principles from which he starts, or some among 
the links of his argument. 

It is natural, first, to direct our attention to the main 
principle on which everything else rests, viz., the doctrine 
of consequences. 

Stating this doctrine from the point of view of the agent, 
we may define it as the doctrine that, in considering how 
he should act, a man must be guided solely by the probable 
consequences of his action. Now it is clear that in order 
to escape from our difficulties, it is not enough merely to 
deny this doctrine, 7.e., to assert that consequences are 
not the only question to be considered. It would be neces- 
sary to go further than this, and to assert that consequences 
need not be considered at all. For so long as consequences 
remain one important factor, even though not the only 
one, we cannot escape from the necessity of calculating 
probable consequences, and thus all our difficulties remain. 

Now while many people might be ready to assert that 
consequences are not the only thing to be considered, 
there are very few, I think, who would hold that they need 
not be considered at all. It is true that something like 
this latter view has been held by certain philosophers, 
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whose view was that in acting all we need to do is to con- 
form to certain rules or formal laws, regardless of conse- 
quences. But scarcely anyone among present-day writers 
on ethics holds such a view. Therefore it will be better, 
before resorting to this solution of our difficulties, to see 
whether there is no other part of Mr. Broad’s argument 
which it is easier to attack. 

Now the impasse in which our hypothetical individual 
found himself, when he attempted to decide, in certain 
circumstances, on a right course of action, consisted in two 
main difficulties: (1) The difficulty of calculating the 
probable total results of any action, and (2) the difficulty 
of calculating the probable effect, on the total value of the 
universe, of those results if they actually took place. Let 
us first consider the second of these difficulties. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Broad has not explained the 
meaning of the conception which he introduces, of the 
probable goodness of a certain state of affairs. He appears 
to suggest that, just as any proposition about matters of 
fact has a certain probability relative to certain other 
propositions about matters of fact, so a proposition about 
the value of anything has a certain probability relative to 
certain other propositions about values. But the two 
things are not quite on a level. In the first case, the data 
with reference to which the probability of a proposition is 
determined are capable of almost infinite variety; they may 
be almost any propositions about individual matters of 
fact. Different persons calculating the probability of a 
certain event occurring will often each be in possession of 
different groups of data. But in the second case, that of 
the probable value of a given state of things, it seems at 
first sight as if the data were much more limited in char- 
acter, and could only be propositions stating ethical prin- 
ciples. Now it is not clear that there is any such concept 
as the probable value of a given state of things relative to 
ethical principles as data. It seems rather to be simply a 
case of applying principles to a particular case. Thus if 
we hold the hedonist view, and if we know the exact 
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amount of pleasure and of pain in a given state of things, it 
would appear that we can judge immediately as to the 
value of that state of things, and that probability does not 
come in at all. 

We can, however, give a sense to the notion of probable 
value if we accept a further principle, the Principle of 
Organic Unities, and accept it in a certain form; and it 
seems likely that Mr. Broad intends to refer to that prin- 
ciple when he speaks of probable value. If we accept this 
principle in Mr. Broad’s form, then we may know the 
exact value of a certain state of things considered in isola- 
tion, but we may not be sure of the difference made to the 
total value of the universe by the addition of this extra 
piece. For it may be that the whole universe is an organic 
unity, and that its total value is quite different from the 
sum of the value of its parts, taken in isolation. Even, 
then, if we are in possession of the whole body of true 
ethical principles, we shall not be able to decide on the 
difference made to the total value of the universe by the 
addition of some given thing or things, unless we also know 
all about the condition of the universe before this addition. 
Now as no one knows all this, no one will be able to pro- 
nounce with certainty on the difference made to the value 
of the universe by the addition of some given thing or 
things; but it is possible that we may be able to say that, 
relative to what we do know about the universe, the addi- 
tion of some thing or things will probably increase its value. 
We can thus give a meaning to probable value; the prob- 
ability will be relative not merely to ethical principles 
but to propositions about the condition of the universe. 

Now the introduction, into the definition of right action, 
of this conception of the total value of the universe was 
precisely one of the things which made our calculation as 
to the probable consequences of an action so complicated. 
If this conception could be rejected, and the rightness of 
an action made to depend simply on its probable direct 
consequences, a large part of our difficulties would disap- 
pear. For, as we have seen, the difficulties about probable 
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value do not arise until we bring in the doctrine of organic 
unities, and have to extend our view over the whole universe. 
If then we can show that this doctrine has been pressed 
too far, we shall be able not only to contract our view 
within reasonable limits, but further to simplify matters 
by getting rid of probable value. 

Let us consider for a moment the Principle of Organic 
Unities. Mr. Moore, who was the first to state this princi- 
ple and to claim for it great importance, formulates it as 
follows: The amount by which the value of a whole exceeds 
that of one of its factors is not necessarily equal to that of the 
remaining factors.:. We can state this in another form by 
saying that if an addition is made to a whole of a certain 
value, the increase in the value of the whole is not neces- 
sarily equal to the value of the addition taken in isolation. 
It is important to notice just how much these statements 
assert. They are not assertions of a positive general 
principle, but rather denials. That is to say, it is not 
asserted that the amount by which the value of a whole 
exceeds that of one of its factors is never equal to that of 
the remaining factors; all that is asserted is that the oppo- 
site principle is not necessarily true. Even, then, if we 
grant the truth of Mr. Moore’s principle, it may still be 
true that in the case of the great majority of wholes in the 
universe, the amount by which a whole exceeds that of one 
of its factors is exactly equal to that of its remaining factors; 
or in other words, that the value of most wholes is the sum 
of the values of their factors. 

It is natural to ask at this point what reason we have 
for accepting Mr. Moore’s principle. Mr. Moore himself 
does not actually assert it, but brings it forward as probably 
true. And he is led to this position simply by considering 
certain wholes, and finding that their value does not seem 





1G. E. Moore’s Ethics (Home University Library), ch. vii. This is Mr. 
Moore’s latest formulation of the principle. He does not here give it the name 
of Principle of Organic Unities; but it (or a similar principle) is so named in 
the earlier Principia Ethica, and I have, following Mr. Broad, retained this 
name as convenient. 
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to be simply the sum of the values of their factors. His 
chief instance is that of a state of mind containing some 
pleasure along with other factors, such as knowledge or 
admiration of beauty. He considers it very probable that 
no state of mind has any intrinsic value unless it contains 
some pleasure, and, therefore, if the pleasure were deducted 
from the state of mind in question, leaving only the other 
factors, what remained would have no value by itself. 
Now if the principle of organic unities were not true, it 
would follow that this remainder had no value even within 
the whole and, therefore, could not contribute anything to 
the value of the whole, and that all the value the whole 
originally contained was due simply to the pleasure in it, 
the other factors being quite indifferent. Mr. Moore 
thinks that this conclusion cannot be true; knowledge, 
admiration of beauty, etc., even though having no value 
apart from pleasure, do seem to increase the value of some 
wholes to which they are added; and therefore the prin- 
ciple of organic unities must be true. 

The principle, then, is founded simply upon the exami- 
nation of a number of cases. No more is asserted in fact 
than that some organic unities do exist; it is not asserted 
that all wholes having ethical value must be organic unities. 

Let us now return to Mr. Broad’s arguments for his view 
that, in deciding on the rightness or wrongness of an action, 
we must take into consideration its effect on the total value 
of the universe. He argues that it is not enough to take 
into consideration merely direct consequences, for although 
these may be good their result on the total value of the 
universe may be to make it less good; and this is so because 
the whole universe may be an organic unity of the kind we 
have been describing. 

Now it is impossible to prove that the universe is not 
such a unity. It may be that the effect of all the good 
things in it is only to make it worse than it could have been 
without their existence, or again that the effect of all the 
evil things in it is to make it better than it could have been 
were there no evil; and this latter view has, indeed, been 
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held by some philosophers and theologians. But so far as 
I can see, no conclusive arguments for such a view have 
ever been put forward, and there seems no reason why we 
should accept it. The only safe method of procedure 
seems to be to consider carefully what classes of things do 
really appear to be organic unities, starting from those 
cases on which the principle has been founded. To do 
this completely, it would be necessary to consider every 
kind of whole which could lay claim to any value—and 
that would be in effect to construct a large part of a system 
of ethics. All that can be attempted here is to survey 
the ground very roughly. 

First, we may attempt to fix a lower limit for organic 
unities; that is, to decide what are the simplest kinds of 
wholes which can be organic unities. On this point there 
is substantial agreement; nothing but states of conscious- 
ness can be intrinsically good or evil. Most people would 
say further that the state of consciousness (or mental 
state, as we may call it for the sake of brevity) must be of 
a certain complexity, or that the conscious being whose 
state it is must have reached a certain degree of develop- 
ment, if it is to have value. It may be doubted whether 
the mental state of a protozoon (if protozoa have mental 
states) can have any value.' Mr. Moore’s view is that 
nothing can be an intrinsic good unless it contains both 
some feeling and also some other form of consciousness. 

So much then for our lower limit. Passing on, it is clear 
that any wholes which have value must, if they are not 
mental states, contain mental states as parts. Of such 
wholes there appear to be three classes: 

(1) A number of mental states of the same individual 
following each other in time and constituting as it were his 
mental life-history. It seems probable that a whole of 
this kind can have a much higher value than a mere collec- 
tion of mental states (if such a thing be possible) could 





1On the other hand, I think we must admit that the mental states of some 
comparatively low kind of living beings can be good or evil. This is certainly 
admitted by anyone who holds that it is wrong to boil crabs alive. 
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have. Most systems of ethics which are not hedonistic 
appear to hold that the supreme good is such a whole, or 
a combination of such wholes. Whether we consider the 
system of Aristotle, or the Stoic view that virtue is the 
sole good, or the doctrine of modern idealism which places 
the good in self-realisation, it is clear that in all these cases 
a conscious existence extending over a considerable period 
of time and forming a developed individuality is essential. 
Now in the case of a whole of this kind there seems some 
ground for holding that its value partly consists in the bal- 
ance or just mutual proportion of various qualities which 
are themselves valuable; and if this is so, the value of the 
whole will be greater than the sum of the values of its parts. 

(2) The combination of a mental state with some exter- 
nal object. It is unnecessary here to raise the question 
whether every mental state must have an object; for it 
seems clear that all mental states which have any value do 
have an object. It may, therefore, be agreed that we 
were wrong in taking a mere mental state as our lower 
limit; for the real unit is the mental state along with its 
object. To this it may be replied that while the mental 
state cannot exist apart from some object, it is, nevertheless, 
distinct from its objects, and that the value of the whole 
may reside entirely in the mental part of the whole. If 
this were so, the whole would not be an organic unity; 
but on the other hand, it is possible that organic unities 
of this kind do exist. Consider, for example, the mental 
state of a man who was admiring some beautiful object 
which did not as a matter of fact exist but was only an 
illusion; it is a plausible view that such a state of things 
would not be so good as one where the man’s state of mind 
was exactly the same, but the object of his admiration was 
real. If now we grant that a beautiful object by itself, 
apart from any mind being conscious of it, has no value, 
it follows that the state of things in the second case forms 
an organic unity. There is, however, a possible objection 
to this view. It may be said that the state of mind of the 
man in the first case included a wrong judgment about the 
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existence of the admired object, and that it was the existence 
of this error which decreased the value of his mental state. 

I conclude then that it is doubtful whether there exist 
organic unities of this second type. 

(3) Wholes consisting of a group of minds in certain 
relations. The simplest instance of a whole of this kind 
is a friendship. Such a state of things is commonly 
admitted to be good; and by its very definition it is a 
whole which must contain at least two minds. Is this whole 
an organic unity? The answer seems doubtful, for the 
same kind of reason as applies in the case of a whole formed 
by a mental state and its object. The two elements of 
the whole—the mental state of the two friends—cannot 
exist apart. And although they are distinct from each 
other, and each has its own value (the value of one may 
clearly be greater than that of the other), I see no reason 
for supposing that the value of the whole is not equal to 
the sum of the values of its parts. 

More complicated groups consist of a number of individ- 
uals forming a society, such as a state. It is sometimes 
held that a state has a value greater than the value of the 
individuals composing it; but exactly the same remarks 
apply as in the case of afriendship. No doubt the individ- 
uals forming a state may have a higher value than they 
could have in isolation, but in the latter case they would 
not be exactly the same individuals, for a great part of 
their personality consists in their social relationships. No 
arguments of this kind, therefore, can show that a society 
is an organic unity in one sense of the phrase. 

I conclude then that there is no good reason for supposing 
that there exists any organic unity more complicated than the 
whole composed of the total mental states of one individual. 

The bearing of this conclusion on our main problem, to 
which it is now time to return, is obvious. So long as it 
seemed a probable view that the universe might be an 
organic unity, it was always possible that consequences 
which were, when considered by themselves, clearly good, 
might yet in combination with other elements of the 
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universe which were outside the range of our vision, pro- 
duce a universe less good than if those consequences had 
not existed. But if there is no reason to suppose that 
very complicated organic unities exist, if we can as it were 
safely break up the universe into pieces of a manageable 
size without thereby falsifying our judgments of value, 
then it becomes possible rightly to evaluate any given 
group of consequences and hence to decide whether an 
action issuing in such consequences is right or wrong. It 
remains of course possible that the whole universe forms an 
organic unity, and it is permissible to speculate as to this 
possibility and its results on the practicability of right 
conduct, just as it is permissible to speculate as to what 
song the Sirens sang. But we should scarcely permit of 
any speculation of the latter kind being used as the founda- 
tion of a history of primitive music; and we are equally 
within our rights in refusing to consider a speculation of 
the former kind when our problem is one of practical ethics. 

So far then we have got rid of the necessity of bringing 
the whole universe into every judgment of right and wrong, 
and we get rid at the same time, as has been shown above, 
of the conception of probable value. The whole problem 
is, therefore, much simplified. 

There remains, however, the difficulty which I have 
exemplified in the case of the drowning children. For in 
that case, the value of the consequences was taken as 
ascertained; it was not the question of probable value 
which caused the difficulty. We are, therefore, no nearer 
a solution of this problem; nor have I any solution to offer, 
though it is possible that the notion of ‘‘expectation of 
goodness” may not be so unprofitable as Mr. Broad seems 
to think. But although the definition of ‘‘a probably 
most fortunate act”? remains imperfect until this point is 
cleared up, the difficulty is not so serious from the practical 
point of view, which is the one we are interested in at 
present. This is so simply because cases of this kind are 
rare; in far the greater part of the decisions we have to 
make, it is not this particular difficulty which causes the 
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trouble. And when such cases do occur, there is this to 
be remembered: That although it is difficult to decide 
which of two courses of action is right, we at least know 
that one of them is right; all other courses of action except 
these two (for usually it is not a question of a choice between 
two only) are, ex hypothest, less good than either of the two. 

There remains, further, the first group of difficulties, 
those which consisted, not in uncertainty as to the final 
value of a given set of consequences, but in the uncertainty 
as to what the consequences of any action will be. , On 
this point I have few remarks to make. The difficulty is a 
real one, and is recognised to be so by common-sense; but 
it was only when combined with the other difficulty which 
we have been discussing that it seemed so insuperable. 
The decision as to the probable consequences of an action 
is difficult enough; but the problem is somewhat simplified 
when it is remembered that only the consequences which 
are probable need be considered. Any action, of course, 
is bound to have remote consequences which cannot be 
foreseen; but just in so far as it is impossible to foresee 
them, they cease to be important from the point of view 
of probability. Where almost anything may happen, the 
probability of any one thing happening must be small; 
the remote consequences, therefore, can be ignored in 
comparison with the direct consequences which have a 
much higher degree of probability. If, therefore, any 
practical conclusion follows from a consideration of this 
difficulty, it is that we ought to take short views. The 
probable immediate consequences of an action must weigh 
more with us than those which are only probable conse- 
quences of probable consequences. And this will supply 
an argument in favour of the maxim condemned by Mr. 
Broad in his first paragraph, that ‘‘you must never do 
evil that good may come.”’ For the evil in such a case is 
an immediate consequence and, therefore, highly probable; 
the good is only a further consequence hoped for, and, 
therefore, less probable than the evil. 

ALAN DoRWARD. 
GALASHIELS, SCOTLAND. 
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ROBERT SHAFER. 


ENRY ADAMS “knew no tragedy so heartrending as 
introspection, and the more so, because—as Mephis- 
topheles said of Marguerite—he was not the first.’’ These 
words seem to me perhaps the key to the larger meaning of 
a remarkable book. The Education of Henry Adams was 
printed some years ago, for its author’s friends, and it had 
attained a species of fame—through the mysterious ref- 
erences of those who had, by one means or another, got an 
opportunity to read it—before the book was, in the fall of 
1918, given to the public through a new edition. One 
fancies that on the score of humour, of fully expressive 
style, of richness and sweep, the expectations of no new 
reader can have been disappointed. And these qualities of 
personality and developed style unite with the often ex- 
traordinary substance of the narrative to give it a perma- 
nent place in literature. 

This has been recognised, and in periodical and daily 
press much space has been given over to the praise of 
Adams. Some reviewers, too, have attempted to picture 
forth his autobiography in little, offering as it were a 
prospectus to possible purchasers. Appreciation and por- 
traiture, these are often the very proper methods of criti- 
cism, but neither of them fits with my present purpose. 
It occasionally happens that in the midst of an active life a 
man pauses for a moment to ask, with more or less interest, 
what its meaning may be. This autobiography forces the 
same question, though a quick answer is impossible. The 
book seems in its variousness, its inconsistencies, its ful- 
ness, as baffling as life, and one recalls Donne’s satiric lines: 


“Infinite worke, which doth so far extend, 
That none can study it to any end. 
’Tis no one thing, it is not fruit nor roote; 
Nor poorely limited with head or foot.” 
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Yet, as I think over the matter of Adams’s book, the words 
quoted at the beginning seem to indicate one answer at 
least to the central problem raised by it. That the study of 
his own mind was the one kind of study which this man 
would rather have avoided and indeed did cast aside is a 
fact, the more full of meaning the more his final analysis of 
humanity is pondered; and it is fit that attention be called 
to both the analysis and its meaning. 

Under Adams’s searching gaze man becomes simply a 
force of nature. We boast that through our beneficent 
handmaiden, Science, we subdue nature to our will and 
make her serve human purposes; we believe that particu- 
larly of late years we have made tremendous strides in 
bending natural energies to our service for the betterment 
of life—or we did before the War, and there is as yet no 
sign that the War has taught many persons its lesson. Of 
this Adams will have nothing: ‘‘the fiction that society ed- 
ucatesitself, oraims at a conscious purpose, was upset by the 
compass and gunpowder which dragged and drove Europe at 
will through frightful bogs of learning.’’ In other words, the 
forces of nature capture man and bend him to their will. As 
himself one force of nature man merely assimilates other nat- 
ural energies and sends them out again in new directions, but 
he has no more ‘control’ over the latter process than over the 
former. The reduction of the world, of society, to order is 
a notion that exists only as a dream, an illusive mirage, 
in the eternally hopeful mind of man. He pushes on to new 
achievements in the ordering of knowledge, of society, 
merely to find that his apparently successful efforts have 
brought him face to face with new disorders, with greater 
chaos, than any before imagined. Not only is man simply 
a deluded mechanism, but the forces of nature, of which he 
is one, cannot be reduced to any harmony or common 
measure. To use Adams’s own easy contradiction, “‘chaos 
is the law of nature.’”’ This means, as far as can be made 
out, that natural phenomena cannot be reduced to any 
one set of formulae, that the phenomena are of diverse 
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kinds operating in diverse ways, and that the so-called laws 
of mechanics are convenient rules-of-thumb, of very limited 
application, but are not—as natural scientists blithely 
imagined until their own discoveries forced them to abandon 
the notion—true in any universal sense of the word. This 
means, in fine, that the world is a congeries of forces or 
energies—not moving in unison towards “‘one far-off divine 
event ’’—but floundering foolishly, hopelessly, purposelessly 
in eternal conflict and in consequent eternal chaos. We 
live, then, not in a universe but in a ‘‘ multiverse” ‘‘ where 
order is an accidental relation obnoxious to nature; artificial 
compulsion imposed on motion; against which every free 
energy of the universe revolts; and which, being merely 
occasional, resolves itself back into anarchy at last.’ 
Adams notes that this description of the ‘‘ multiverse” 
‘‘explains much that had been most obscure, especially 
the persistently fiendish treatment of man by man; the 
perpetual effort of society to establish law, and the perpetual 
revolt. of society against the law it has established; the 
perpetual building up of authority by force, and the per- 
petual appeal to force to overthrow it; the perpetual 
symbolism of a higher law, and the perpetual relapse to a 
lower one; the perpetual victory of the principles of freedom, 
and their perpetual conversion into principles of power’’; 
but, he adds, ‘‘the staggering problem is our immediate 
outlook ahead into the despotism of artificial order which 
nature abhors.” 

This is not a pretty picture. It is hard to grasp its 
meaning even in outline; but the more fully it is under- 
stood the less pretty does the picture become. It is not 
necessary to set forth here all its implications, or to observe 
how closely the description fits in with many events of the 
world to-day. Those who hunger for greater detail should 
read the book itself. Our present business is but to write 
down the bare conclusion that man is a mechanical force, 
comparable to a child’s jumping-jack, hopping perilously 
he knows not whither through a weltering chaos which 
commonly overwhelms him; that his dream of progress 
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consists actually in the unearthing of new divergencies and 
conflicts of force; and that these conflicts of energy extend 
to man’s own expenditure of force, so that each fresh tri- 
umph of social order really brings social anarchy so much 
the nearer. 

The unlovely conclusion is far from what the most of us 
habitually believe about ourselves. To some it may seem 
preposterous—the merely fantastical speculation of an 
embittered and lonely old man. Preposterous perhaps the 
picture is if man is something more than merely a social 
being, but let no one deceive himself. Adams is voicing no 
eccentric or daringly original opinion; on the contrary, his 
description of our world is precisely that of every natural 
scientist of the present day who knows what he is about, 
and Adams is also at one with the natural scientists in as- 
suming man to be a purely natural force. It is from this 
that his book derives a large part of its importance, and 
because of this it is likely to be more and more recognised as 
a significant piece of work. 

‘Know thou this,” said Edmund to the Captain in King 
Lear, ‘‘that men are as the time is,’’ and Adams, as he 
cheerfully admits, agreed with Edmund and the Captain. 
His life was one long attempt to conform himself to ‘‘the 
time.” This attempt led him to follow with open mind the 
process of scientific discovery and conclusion from Darwin’s 
Origin of Species into the present century. Darwinism, to 
be distinguished from Darwin’s own cautious generalisa- 
tions, Adams found a frail bark. He had resolved that 
“‘the current of his time was to be his current, lead where it 
might,”’ and from beginning to end he was true to his 
resolve ;—only he could not help trying to understand what 
the current was and where it led. Thus he became a Dar- 
winian for a time, although he could see behind the vast 
and imposing edifice of Natural Uniformity nothing save 
pure inference or assumption. Ponder the evidence as he 
might, he could only observe ‘‘natural selection that did not 
select—evolution finished before it began—minute changes 
that refused to change anything during the whole geological 
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record—survival of the highest order in a fauna which had 
no origin—uniformity under conditions which had disturbed 
everything else in creation”; and ‘‘to an honest-meaning 
though ignorant student who needed to prove Natural 
Selection and not assume it, such sequence brought no 
peace. He wished to be shown that changes in form caused 
evolution in force; that chemical or mechanical energy 
had by natural selection and minute changes, under uniform 
conditions, converted itself into thought. The ganoid fish 
seemed to prove—to him—that it had selected neither new 
form nor new force, but that the curates were right in 
thinking that force could be increased in volume or raised in 
intensity only by help of outside force.” 

This severely questioning attitude made Adams the more 
ready for the revolutionary developments of natural science 
in the decade from 1890 to 1900. He had had, indeed, the 

_veil lifted from before his eyes in 1870, when the accident 
that caused the death of his sister revealed the world to him 
as merely a complex of anarchic and purposeless forces. 
But this illumination had lasted only for a moment, and 
then again the world had clothed itself ‘‘ with the illusions 
of his senses.’ In the decade just mentioned, however, 
when the amazing discovery of such supersensual forces as 
radium plunged man into Spencer’s forbidden Unknowable 
and tumbled to the ground all comparatively comfortable 
uniformitarian theories, Adams had no recourse but to fall 
back on his earlier moment of illumination. And Adams’s 
statement of the present position of natural science is one 
that would be agreed to by all scientists to-day who have 
any interest in meanings as well as facts. 

Adams continues, it should be understood, his question- 
ing attitude. In fact from beginning to end his narrative is 
the record of a consistent effort not simply to familiarise 
himself with the facts of the surrounding world, but to 
understand their implications, their meaning; and this of 
course is why he terms it the record of an education. This, 
too, gives the book a very great part of its interest and 
value. For Adams through his constantly questioning 
Vol. XXX.—No. 1. 4 
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attitude, through his effort to arrive at the actual bases of 
theories, at the real meaning of facts, has succeeded in 
presenting for all men a picture astonishingly candid, 
clear, unequivocal, of the trend of his time. Men can see 
now with his help—what many of them with the best will 
in the world before could not—précisely where the age 
is going. With his help all men may now grasp and 
understand alike the discoveries and the problems left 
us by the remarkable age just past. It has been no small 
matter for regret that both the assumptions and the con- 
clusions of modern science have been for the most part 
stated in formulae or words which only the interested spe- 
cialist can understand, and that the popularisers of scien- 
tific knowledge—Huxley and his followers—have been so 
largely wanting in disinterestedness, or intelligence, or 
candour, or all three. But The Education of Henry Adams, 
it may be hoped, has at length put the fundamental issues 
of the present day squarely before the generality of men. 
They are at length told in language singularly clear and 
vivid, that in the eye of science the world is a complex of 
anarchic and purposeless forces of diverse kinds acting in 
diverse ways, that man is simply one of these natural forces, 
and that as such he is a mechanism tossed hither and 
thither in conflict alike with himself and other natural 
energies in fashions beyond his control. 

Adams’s book not only performs this very great service, 
but it further exhibits distinctly the type of man who can 
subscribe to such aconclusion. The type divides itself into 
two classes. The commoner variety we all know. He is 
the type of man whose beliefs are easily fixed; who, without 
much insight or critical talent, needs only to believe con- 
cerning the deeper meaning of life what his own little world 
already believes, and what consequently to his rough judg- 
ment figures as ‘‘correct,”’ in order to set free his nature for 
practical activities. We cannot say that the age’s answer 
to life’s riddle is to this kind of man unimportant or indif- 
ferent; but we do him no injustice, surely, in pointing out 
that he expends little time or thought upon the question, 
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and that the stimuli to which his energies most readily and 
effectively respond lie within the so-called practical sphere 
and are largely connected with life’s material, day-to-day 
needs. Consequently this type of man tends to accept his 
surroundings from age to age as he finds them. His prob- 
lems arise from the attempt to satisfy his appetites under 
conditions already given. He becomes anxious to change 
those conditions only when they force upon him an undue 
or intolerable repression of his acquisitive nature. Hence 
such a man’s fundamental beliefs, though they may influ- 
ence his character and happiness more than he realises, 
are accepted by him from others; and he tends to scoff at 
any dispute about their nature or basis—confidently assur- 
ing us that life is much the same whatever one’s beliefs, 
since we are what we are in any case and life consists mainly 
in the performance of deeds for which there is other stimu- 
lus—winning a wife, procuring subsistence, making a 
“name,” achieving power. This man, as I say, we all 
know, and we find him for casual purposes, as long as we 
do not interfere with his interests, a delightful companion. 
It is a part of his business to fit easily into the social order. 
And he it is who gives mass, weight, authority, compelling 
force, to any cause once it is well started. He it is who 
enables powerful leaders to extend themselves over the four 
corners of the earth and into its forgotten crevices, and to 
project themselves indefinitely into the abyss of time. His 
stabilising influence is incalculable, and it is the greater pity 
that it works so blindly and may lend itself to harm as 
easily as to good. 

Henry Adams by his intelligent and vigorous scepticism 
proves that he had a deeper and more independent nature 
than this. It is a wise remark of Pascal’s that the truth 
lies in scepticism—le pyrrhonisme, as he calls it; though of 
course one may put questions idly as well as purposefully. 
Well, Adams seems to question all things under the sun, 
and not in mockery, but in simple honest effort to under- 
stand, to penetrate beneath the shifting shows of things to 
some firm keystone of reality. 
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And yet despite his vigorous intellect, his fearless original- 
ity, and his searching questions Adams turns out to be 
fundamentally the same species of man as that just spoken 
about. He isso because he did not after all question every- 
thing under the sun. He stopped short of doubting the 
natural scientist’s basic assumption of materialism. He 
had resolved, as we have seen, that the current of his time 
should be his current, and he was one with his age in that it 
apparently never occurred to him to make that last nega- 
tion. The fact is decently blurred in the narrative, but it 
is a plain fact that Adams coveted power, position, in early 
life perhaps office; that he yearned to meddle with the des- 
tinies of men. And so although he did seek truth, he 
sought—as he himself says—cnly enough for his practical 
purpose. That purpose was vo gain prevision of the move- 
ment of society—the one kind of knowledge most necessary 
to the workaday wielder of power. For this he was im- 
pelled to look beneath the changing appearances of the 
world, but not dangerously far beneath them. He com- 
plains, and rightly, that his scepticism did in fact take him 
further than he intended; but it did not carry him beyond 
materialism, or naturalism, tacitly the foundation for the 
view-point of the worldly or practical man. Because, 
then, of his purpose and of the limitation of his scepticism 
Adams was immersed in the world of affairs just as is the 
average man of the street. He had a more ambitious pur- 
pose and was after a bigger prize than generally urges on 
this latter person, but the direction of his vision was the 
same; that is, it was consistently outward into the world of 
practical activity. And this outwardness one takes to be 
the keynote of Adams’s personality. ‘‘Of all studies the 
one he would rather have avoided was that of his own 
mind.” The truth of the statement is written large 
throughout his book.. 

Introspection is a heartrending tragedy, says Adams, be- 
cause all one does is ‘‘drown one’s self in the reflexion of 
one’s own thought.’’ What this means becomes more clear 
when it is remembered that to Adams the mind is only a 
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storage-house for natural force, thought being the middle 
stage between a human being’s reception of natural energy 
and his subsequent expulsion of it in a new direction. Thus 
there is no originative power in thought, and consequently 
in a person, and only the illusion of directive power. Fur- 
ther, since what we see in the mind is only the reflexion of 
external force of various kinds, we are merely withdrawing 
ourselves from reality or truth by looking within. By 
looking outside ourselves, then, we approach reality, and 
so we must glue our eyes to this solid-seeming earth for 
any possible illumination, any glimpse of truth. 

It is not surprising to find that for a man of such out- 
wardness of vision religion simply did not exist. It is 
perhaps not Adams’s fault that the desiccated religion of 
his youth seemed to him unreal, and that as early as possible 
he deserted the Unitarian fold. But later in life he came to 
see, from the outside, what a place religion had occupied 
historically in the life of humanity, and he imagined some- 
thing of how much it must have meant to those for whom 
it was real. Then he attempted to see if it could not still 
mean something to him but, very naturally, it could not. 
It remained as unreal as in his youth. The only difference 
was that in the light of his increased knowledge he could 
not now dismiss it—he was forced to assign to it some mean- 
ing. This he interestingly did by putting it on a par with 
the conquering hero’s love of power. Practically, he re- 
made it in his own image. His reasoning is fairly simple: 
all men love power and seek it, though only a few achieve 
it; and thus men adore or worship the manifestation of 
power, the more so the more mysterious it is. Adams’s 
treatment of mediaeval worship of the Virgin in Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres—also a remarkable book—here 
gets its explanation. Pointing out that ‘‘the monthly- 
magazine-made American female has not a feature that 
would have been recognized by Adam,” he goes on to 
remind us “‘that neither Diana of the Ephesians nor any of 
the Oriental goddesses was worshipped for her beauty. She 
was goddess because of her force; she was the animated 
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dynamo; she was reproduction—the greatest and most 
mysterious of all energies; all she needed was to be fecund.”’ 
And thus the Virgin was worshipped because she was the 
manifestation of mysterious energy. For us of to-day her 
place has been taken by the railway train, the radio station, 
and the like, spite of the artist’s complaint that the power 
embodied in these instruments cannot be shadowed forth in 
art. And Adams proves how true this is by mentioning 
that at the Paris Exposition in 1900 ‘‘he began to feel the 
forty-foot dynamos as a moral force, much as the early 
Christians felt the Cross,” and that ‘‘before the end he 
began to pray to this new machine, instinct teaching the 
natural expression of man before silent and infinite force.” 
The dynamo, Adams admits, ‘‘is not so human as some 
symbols of ultimate energy” that have had vogue, but to 
him it seemed ‘‘the most expressive.” 

In this manner did religion become materialised when 
examined from the outside, dissolving itself under Adams’s 
eye into something not recognisable by the religious. 
What then is to be expected from Adams’s reluctant study 
of his own mind, or soul? Is it astonishing to learn that he 
considered it an appropriate method of conducting this 
study to pore over the reports of abnormal psychologists? 
He so contrived to scrutinise his own soul by reading stories 
of what other persons had observed and inferred from the 
behaviour of still other people suffering from disease. He 
extenuates this evasion by explaining that what he wanted 
to learn through introspection was whether or not the soul 
or mind was a unit, was one. And he got from abnormal 
psychologists, of course, what he wa seeking—he found 
that they were splitting personality up into complex 
groups. ‘‘Tohis mind the compound y¥vx7 took at once the 
form of a bicycle-rider, mechanically balancing himself by 
inhibiting all his inferior personalities, and sure to fall into 
the sub-conscious chaos below, if one of his inferior per- 
sonalities got on top. The only absolute truth was the 
sub-conscious chaos below, which every one could find when 
he sought it. . . . If his mind were really this sort of 
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magnet, mechanically dispersing its lines of force when it 
went to sleep, and mechanically orienting them when it 
woke up—which was normal, the dispersion or orientation? 
The mind, like the body, kept its unity unless it happened 
to lose balance, but the professor of physics, who slipped 
on a pavement and hurt himself, knew no more than an 
idiot what knocked him down, though he did know—what 
the idiot could hardly do—that his normal condition was 
idiocy, or want of balance, and that his sanity was un- 
stable artifice. His normal thought was dispersion, sleep, 
dream, inconsequence; the simultaneous action of different 
thought-centres without control. His artificial balance 
was acquired habit. He was an acrobat, with a dwarf on 
his back, crossing a chasm on a slackrope, and commonly 
breaking his neck.”’ 

This long quotation may show the expressiveness of the 
language with which Adams has clothed his thought, but it 
also shows clearly enough that he saw within himself simply 
what he had already seen in the world outside. Here once 
more is a picture which could only result from a singular 
blindness to first-hand knowledge and, it may be added, a 
singular keenness in dealing with the second-hand variety. 

And again in the larger field of his observation of man 
Adams shows at once his keen intelligence and the out- 
wardness of his vision. Adams, it need scarcely be said, 
coming of a family of statesmen, was brought up in an 
atmosphere mainly political, though somewhat literary as 
well. These surroundings helped early to develop in him 
what must have been already present as inborn talent, a 
faculty for closely observing and diagnosing political affairs. 
His notes on politics and society, continued throughout his 
narrative, are always full of interest; and some, though not 
all, of them show such accuracy of judgment as to appear, in 
the light of more recent events or later knowledge, well-nigh 
prophetic. And yet this talent, of course, led Adams into 
the habit of observing man in the mass, and betrayed him 
into thinking that what might be true of society, of the 
aggregate, was equally valid for the individual. We need 
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not follow out the workings of this absurd and yet danger- 
ously tempting notion. The first thing perceived under 
such an external view is the death of morality, because of 
‘fone law that rules all others’’—‘‘masses of men invariably 
follow interests in deciding morals. Morality is a private 
and costly luxury.” In precisely this manner a man of the 
street will admit some friend’s superior morality in one 
direction or another, but will ‘“‘explain” it by saying that 
his friend can afford it, financially, while he cannot. We 
have already seen where this outward vision finally led 
Adams. We have here seen the grand conclusion of all his 
search; that the world is a complex of anarchic and pur- 
poseless forces of diverse kinds acting in diverse ways, that 
man is simply one of these natural forces, and that as such 
he is a mechanism tossed hither and thither in conflict alike 
with himself and other natural energies in fashions beyond 
his control. 

Adams says it surely was not his fault that the universe 
seemed real, and that ‘‘despite the long-continued effort of 
a lifetime” he perpetually concluded that not he but the 
appearances, not the poet but the banker, not his thought 
but the thing that moved it, spelled Reality. It is not my 
purpose to decide the question of fault. I wish only to 
ask, in contemplating this orthodox modern answer to the 
deepest questionings of man, whether we have to admit 
the implied necessity of pronouncing unreal either the uni- 
verse or man?—or whether the positing of such a necessity 
is a pernicious absurdity, an evil snare set in place by the 
powers of darkness and death to entrap man in the very 
moment of his greatest pride? 

It is plain, I hope, without further words that such a 
necessity is posited by natural science and answered in 
favour of the universe. It is plain that everything recog- 
nisable as distinctively human is swept away, swallowed up 
in the anarchy of mechanical energies into whose presence 
the modern scientist proudly ushers us. It is plain that 
we are conveyed into a world unreal, having no connexion 
with the earth we know or with ourselves—into a waste 
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place inhuman and desolate beyond words to cry our woe. 
This unescapable fact is no novelty; through ages it has 
been the disturbing visitant of every materialist. And if 
since Hobbes’s day any of these gentlemen has not taken 
account of this intolerable dilemma it cannot be because 
he did not know of it. It should not be forgotten that 
some scientists, recoiling perhaps in horror from the abyss 
they have opened up, claim that they draw no conclusions, 
that they merely describe phenomena. The claim may be 
allowed for whatever it is worth; it can hardly be pretended 
that it rises far above quibbling, that these descriptions are 
not worded in terms of materialistic or mechanical assump- 
tions. And in the meantime this suicidal doctrine is 
spreading over the earth, to the accompaniment of no one 
knows how much of misery and despair. 

Let us by all means admit that the universe is real, let 
us insist upon it, but let us not therefore deny our own 
humanity, distorting ourselves into mere helpless mechan- 
isms. The race has so far submitted itself to the dreary 
and hopeless gospel of mechanics, probably, because of 
the vast field of practical activity opened up by newly 
discovered natural energies and by the huge, unwieldy 
structure of present-day society. There has been so much, 
in our recent years of vertiginous change, crying to be 
done that the man of the world has swallowed the mechani- 
cal doctrine without digesting it, in his hurry to perform 
deeds of profit and renown. But to all men whose lives 
are thus at variance with themselves, who have con- 
sciously or tacitly denied not the world but themselves, 
reversing Christian ordinance, there must come sooner or 
later a day of weary, if not of agonised, reckoning—a dark 
day, at the best, of final realisation of the emptiness of the 
phantoms which they have so actively spent themselves in 
chasing. 

The lives of such men are perilously at variance with 
themselves because, though all of Henry Adams’s dead 
mechanic facts be true, man is something more than a 
merely social being; because there are two orders of fact 
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which every man must take into account if he would avoid 
disaster. These orders represent the external world, that 
alike of nature and society, and the inner world of our own 
human nature. The inner and the outer worlds are equally 
real, and men must pay heed to the laws and fact of both 
if they are to conduct their lives aright; but—and here 
lies the fundamental difficulty—these worlds are different, 
are even at many points opposed to each other. It is a 
dark saying, and yet men have always known this; every 
Christian must remember that he cannot serve both God 
and Mammon. The Author of this saying stretched the 
opposition to the breaking-point; but through the ages 
men have generally tried to soften the opposition, to har- 
monise, to reconcile inner knowledge with outward fact. 
The attempt has never succeeded. Perhaps it is not chi- 
merical; but the fact is that such attempts have always 
ended in the denial of the reality of one world or the other. 

Every one knows in which direction the pendulum has 
swung in our own ‘practical’ age. And every one knows 
with what insolent assurance men have proclaimed that 
at last we know the Truth. Yet Henry Adams, asking 
himself what he truly thought, discovered that ‘‘what he 
valued most was Motion, and that what attracted his 
mind was Change.”’ He made, that is, the great discovery 
that the movement of the practical world feeds upon 
itself, growing into a mere love of excitement, a restless 
search for distraction from inneremptiness. And this man 
towards the close of his life-long sojourn in the outer world 
could only say that he was kept alive ‘‘by irritation at 
finding his life so thin and fruitless’; could only say with 
thinly concealed bitterness that ‘‘Noah’s dove had not 
searched the earth for resting-places so carefully, or with 
so little success,’’ as had he. 

No, the external world of nature and society is real and 
studded with facts which every man in the ordering of his 
life must take into account, but it does not contain the 
whole truth. Every man is aware of a different world 
within himself which is his sole possession, by virtue of 
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which he is an individual—that is, not wholly merged in 
his surroundings. For men of insight this is an arresting 
and illuminating fact, but for all men it is a practical cer- 
tainty, whether they consciously take it to mean much or 
little. In itself such awareness does not carry a man very 
far, and yet it may be termed the beginning of wisdom. 
For the man thus led to explore himself is on the track of 
knowledge certain, uncontrovertible, and of the essence of 
his being. No one has yet penetrated the mystery of 
personality, but all men are at times conscious of inward 
promptings of the heart—intuitions some call them— 
which speak with an authority final and absolute. This 
inward light is not an easy thing to distinguish. It is no 
more than a guide, something akin to that severe negative 
gesture known to Socrates. And it is in its essence incom- 
municable. It is a matter between man and his God, and 
may only be bodied forth in ‘‘likely stories’? such as make 
up the greatest art and literature of the world; but, if the 
inward light once distinctly seen is followed, it leads man 
towards a world of changeless reality where fortune is not 
variable and happiness does not cloy and vitality does not 
flag. And only the man who is conscious that there is a 
portion of his being which thus differs from, and even 
opposes itself to, his mortal constitution and its surround- 
ing world of nature and society—only that man has become 
in the full sense of the word human and has freed his whole 
nature for the tasks and problems of life. 


ROBERT SHAFER. 
GovucHER CoLLEeGE, BALTIMORE. 
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LUMPING VERSUS INDIVIDUALIZATION. 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS. 


As little societies coalesce into a big society; as tribal 

and local cultures vanish before the spread of a 
general culture; as men are drawn into organizations and 
more departments of human life are regulated, less play is 
given to individuality. All of the same group or class are 
lumped together, the differences among them being ignored. 
Industry, manners, morals, laws, policies are fitted not to 
the individual, but to the average. Since most men vary 
appreciably from the average, most men experience a 
certain discomfort under the social régime. It is as if all 
had to wear clothes of the same size and cut. 

Compare individual labor with collective labor. In 
handicraft industry the artisan works with his own tools 
in his own shop at his own pace, beginning and ending the 
day to suit himself. When he feels like it, he can knock 
off a bit to stretch himself or smoke a pipe. To-day he 
may be up with the lark in order to quit early; to-morrow 
he may sleep late and make up for it by working into the 
night. Factory industry, however, subjects the workers 
to an impersonal régime. The speed of the machine regu- 
lates the pace of work. Length of the working day, time 
of beginning and ending, rests, holidays—all are accom- 
modated to the average workman or else to the stronger. 
Aside from the companionship, labor under such circum- 
stances will be more irksome than an equal amount of the 
go-as-you-please labor. Since this is so and since machine 
production is here to stay, the machine tender’s workday 
should be short in order that he may individualize along 
cultural lines. 

Impersonal, too, is the product of the machine. In 
olden days the carpenter made a chest for the silversmith 
one day, the silversmith a cup for the carpenter on another 
and they wrought insympathy. The knowledge of human 
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necessities and the consciousness of human good will 
entered into their work and thus men were linked together. 
But to-day the factory operative makes only a bit of a 
thing and has no thoughts about the man who will use the 
thing he helps make; while this thing is not made for any 
particular person but for ‘‘the public.” If you are suited 
by some one of the types turned out by the machine, well 
and good; if not, it is almost impossible to obtain the kind 
of thing you really want. Artists agree that machine 
production for the market is without the interest excited 
by hand production for an individual and the products are 
neither significant nor beautiful. 

Nor is impersonalization confined to the satisfaction of 
the lower wants. When the art economy was dominant 
the people acted their own‘‘ mystery ”’ plays in the churches. 
Each parish chose its ‘‘mystery,’”’ the parts were assigned 
to the best actors in the parish, and the representation was 
the result of the creative personal effort of the community. 
Oberammergau long harbored a survival of this drama. 
Nowadays, when the machine economy is dominant, a 
motion-picture syndicate decides what shall be filmed. 
Each film must be suited to the average audience, for it 
will be shown all over the country. The local manager 
has no option as to the films he shall present in his theatre. 
The films are dispatched from one town to another in their 
strict turn and an exception made for one town would 
derange the whole centralized distribution. Hence the 
photo-plays fall into well marked types—the Far-Western 
play, the ante-bellum Old South play, the detective play, 
the drama of the big-city underworld, the historical 
pageant type, the play with the child-woman heroine, 
etc. Who can detect in these productions the personality 
of the maker? Yet that personality gives the stamp of 
true art. No wonder, they all die a natural death in a 
few months! 

Before the day of the motion film the theatre bade fair 
to go in this same direction. But the organization for 
making and presenting plays was never so tight and close 
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that gleams of personality could not show through, while 
there were always some independent actor-managers who 
fitted into no centralized machine economy. 

The military régime takes little account of personal 
differentie. Since in warfare joint action triumphs over 
individual action, the tyranny of the average is well-nigh 
absolute. Little consideration is given to the exceptional 
man, or to the flow and ebb of energy and feeling in the 
individual. Barracks and camp are the places of sacrifice 
of myriads of innocent personal desires. Compare the 
pleasure from a beautiful stroll with that from marching 
with a platoon over the same route. The chief points in 
the soldier’s day are fixed, the chief processes standardized. 
His golden moments are when ‘“‘on leave”’ he can lay off 
this irksome harness and indulge in an orgy of self-prompted 
actions. 

Imperial governments, being without check from the 
governed, over-ride national, local and individual differ- 
ences. The later Roman Empire became a cumbrous 
mechanism which bore cruelly upon the hearts and lives of 
men. The present government of India, although conscien- 
tious and well-intentioned, is felt by the more sensitive 
natives to be something alien and soulless. Eloquently 
the Indian poet Tagore characterizes it as ‘‘untouched by 
human hand” and likens it to ‘‘a hydraulic press whose pres- 
sure is impersonal and on that account effective.” It is ‘‘a 
mere abstract force in which the whole population of a dis- 
tant country has lost its human personality.” The subjects 
feel themselves bound by ‘“‘iron chains of organization 
which are the most relentless and unbreakable that have 
ever been manufactured in the whole history of man.” 
The perfection of its espionage and intelligence service 
appalls one. Its ‘tireless vigilance being the vigilance of 
a machine has not the human power to overlook or to dis- 
criminate. At the least pressing of its button the monster 
organization becomes all eyes whose ugly stare of inquisi- 
tiveness cannot be avoided by a single person among the 
immense multitude of the ruled. At the least turn of its 
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screw, by the fraction of an inch, the grip is tightened to 
the point of suffocation around every man, woman and 
child of a vast population.” 

The religious bigot eager to make one form of religion 
prevail and to suppress by force all variants is victim of 
the lumping fallacy. Individuals differ in the demands 
their natures make upon religion. They will be happier if 
they may choose freely among several types with unlike 
emphasis upon dogma and rite, upon thought and emotion. 

How personal one’s religion ought to be is brought out 
by William James: 

You will probably make your own ventures severally. If radically 
tough, the hurly-burly of the sensible facts of nature will be enough for 
you, and you will need no religion at all. If radically tender, you will 
take up with the more monistic form of religion; the pluralistic form 
with its reliance on possibilities that are not necessities will not seem to 
afford you security enough. 

But if you are neither tough nor tender in an extreme and radical sense, 
but mixed as most of us are, it may seem to you that the type of pluralistic 
and moralistic religion that I have offered is as good a religious synthesis 
as you are likely to find. Between the two extremes of crude naturalism 
on the one hand and transcendental absolutism on the other, you may 
find that what I take the liberty of calling the pragmatic or melioristic 
type of theism is exactly what you require. 


A like liberation comes from looking upon truth as a 
personal relation so that truth for you is not necessarily 
truth for me. As William James puts it, ‘Ideas (which 
themselves are but parts of our experience) become true 
just in so far as they help us get into satisfactory relations 
with other parts of our experience.” Such a doctrine 
simultaneously justifies an immense variety of different 
beliefs in different people. 

The educator has been an arch-sinner against human 
diversity. One would suppose that from the beginning 
teachers would adapt mental pabulum to immature minds. 
Yet for thousands of years the content of children’s educa- 
tion has been the religious and literary classics. The idea 
of starting the child with simple matter adapted to its 
comprehension is scarcely three centuries old. In religious 
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instruction the idea of graded material has hardly even yet 
won the day. The rigid curriculum of study has been a 
Moloch to which personal tastes and needs have been 
ruthlessly sacrified. Another insatiate idol is the exami- 
nation system. Some intellects above the normal cannot 
“‘stand and deliver” under this system. In excusing his 
daughter William James remarked, ‘‘No James ever could 
pass an examination.”’ To rate ability and proficiency by 
the answers made to given questions in a given time is 
something that would occur only to unimaginative minds; 
yet in England it is said to be a common practice to give a 
man a university position on his performance in the exami- 
nation room. 

In the little ungraded school the child progresses accord- 
ing to its capacity. Then a system grows up which 
impounds the child with thirty-nine others in a class the 
pace of which is adapted to the powers of the average 
member. All forty move inlockstep. The bright children 
are bored and demoralized; the dull learn next to nothing. 
No one would insist that they should all wear clothes of the 
same size; yet we lace them in an educational strait-jacket, 
because we cannot see the grotesque misfits which result. 

In dealing with the poor the besetting vice is lumping them 
together. One social philosopher looks upon them simply 
as the unfit. Another regards them as the unadapted. 
To a third they are by-products of our industrial system. 
To a fourth they are victims of social injustice. Thrift, 
temperance, godliness, hygiene, education, single tax 
on land values, socialism and communism—each has 
been offered as a sure cure for poverty. A hundred 
schemes have been broached for relieving the poor by whole- 
sale treatment. But close acquaintance with the depen- 
dent discloses a great variety of characters and causes. No 
social worker expects poverty to disappear save by the 
co-operation of many agencies and policies. The only 
method followed in modern charity is the ‘‘case’”’ method. 
Just as nostrums have been discredited and no physician 
thinks of treating disease save after study and diagnosis 
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LUMPING 


of the individual patient, so the social worker insists on 
full knowledge of the case and adapts his form of help to 
that particular family. 

There is a stage at which impersonal treatment of the 
wrongdoer seems very splendid. We expect officials to 
depersonalize their relations to the public, to act ‘‘ without 
fear or favor.’’ We praise the editor who is impersonal in 
printing the news, who publishes impartially the disgrace 
of his best friend and the triumph of his worst enemy. We 
call for a clergyman who shall be “‘no respecter of persons.” 
He must denounce the misconduct of his trustee or “pillar” 
as he denounces that of his humblest parishioner. The 
bandage over the eyes of Justice symbolizes that Justice 
knows not whether the suitor is lord or hind. 

Out of this horror of partiality comes, however, the 
classical school of criminology which will have offenders 
dealt with impersonally. 

The eighteenth century reformers assumed that each 
law-breaker is morally responsible. It follows, then, that 
all who have committed the same offense are equally guilty 
and should receive like treatment. Punishment is to be 
meted out not according to the nature of the offender but 
according to the nature of his offense. Hence the legisla- 
tor attaches a fitting penalty to each type of crime and 
the sole duty of the court is to ascertain whether or not 
the accused has broken the laws. This system does away, 
to be sure, with the old-time arbitrary judge, harsh or 
lenient according to the social importance of the culprit 
before him. But in order to rid justice of this offensive 
personal element, there is created a machine which grinds 
up alike the young and the hardened, the simple and the 
cunning, the well-intentioned and the wicked, the chance 
offender and the professional. 

Little by little the administration of Justice has been 
humanized by admitting exceptions and discriminations. 
Is the offender of sound mind? Was he in full possession 
of his faculties? Were there extenuating circumstances? 
Was there great provocation? Is it his first offense or is 
Vol. XXX.—No. 1. 5 
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hearepeater? Finally the idea that what is being punished 
is not a deed but a man triumphs and we have the modern 
school of criminology, which likens sentencing an offender 
to prison for a fixed term to prescribing so many weeks 
in the hospital for a sick man. The patient is let out when 
he is well and the criminal should be let out when he is fit 
to be at large. 

On the exceptional lumping imposes the pain of misfit. 
Too much of it produces a chronic distress like that of 
wearing clothes that ‘‘bind,’’ sleeping on a slope, walking 
on soles of differing thickness or rowing with oars of unequal 
lengths. In those who are brought up under the lumping 
system, e.g., the inmates of the old-fashioned orphan 
asylum, personality is stunted and they go through life less 
eager and reactive than they should be. Under the later 
Roman Empire the unfortunate Graeco-Latins, prisoners of 
a contracting system, felt themselves emasculate, incap- 
able of the grand emotions and initiatives of their fore- 
fathers in the old free heroic days. 

If we are not to become automata as more of life is 
standardized and we come under the stricter discipline 
large organization imposes, we must take more account of 
individual differences and make proper discriminations. 
When possible school children of each year should be 
grouped according to mentality and the class for teaching 
should compose those of about the same mental gait. Or 
class work may be individualized by encouraging the child 
on each topic the class takes up to do an amount of work 
corresponding to its powers. Promotion, instead of being 
confined to certain times, should occur whenever the child 
is ready for it. Mere passive absorption by the pupils 
should content no teacher; they should be stimulated to 
react. In the high school no single text should be swal- 
lowed whole. The pupil should do collateral reading and 
compare viewpoints. In college the rigid curriculum 
should give place to the free choice of studies under advice 
while the lecture should be relegated to a subordinate 
place in teaching. 
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In the care of dependents, the orphanage should make 
way for the placing-out system. The doling out of supplies 
to needy people should be anathema. The maxim ‘not 
alms but a friend” strikes the true note. Almsgiving 
which is promiscuous should be thought of not as God- 
pleasing but as God-offending. Each poor family should 
be held to present a problem by itself. For certain kinds 
of dependents guarded outdoor relief is more individualizing 
and humane than institutional care. By sorting out from 
it the children, the sick, the feeble-minded, the insane and 
the vagrant, the almshouse from being a dumping ground 
for the refuse of humanity becomes a home for the aged 
and respectable poor. 

In the treatment of wrongdoers, lumping survives in the 
unhesitating and sweeping condemnation of the ‘‘scarlet 
woman,” in the “jail bird”’ stigma which bars the discharged 
prisoner from honest employment, in the confusion of ‘‘ po- 
litical’? with ‘‘common”’ offenders, in the treatment of 
‘“‘conscientious objectors”’ as if they were vulgar recalci- 
trants, in uniform treatment of types so distinct as the born 
criminal, the habitual criminal, and the occasional criminal. 
Individualization calls for the recognition of nervous dis- 
orders, passion, suggestion, and obsession as limiting respon- 
sibility in the sane; for the application of the suspended 
sentence with probation and the indeterminate sentence; 
for the establishment of the juvenile court and the detention 
home for juvenile offenders; for the differentiation of work 
house from jail and prison, for the restricted use of the 
prison stripe and for the treatment of convicts as so many 
human individuals. 

Government passes from arbitrary discriminations based 
on birth, sex, income, creed, nationality or race through a 
period of flat democratic treatment to fresh discrimina- 
tions based upon logic. ‘‘One man one vote” looks good 
until it is discovered that 23 per cent of our draft regis- 
trants are weak-minded. They were held unfit to be sol- 
diers and they are equally unfit to be voters. After Negro 
domination has done its worst Negro suffrage is qualified 
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by a literacy requirement. After the ‘‘open door” has 
filled this country with people who look upon it as a poly- 
glot boarding house we apply the reading test to immi- 
grants. We cease to lump children with adults. We 
remove them from the factory and send them to school. 
Discrimination is set up between the sexes, working women 
being given a protection which does not extend to men 
workers. If a class is not able to protect itself against 
another class and there is a public interest involved, the 
courts deem a law on its behalf not ‘‘class legislation” 
but ‘‘reasonable classification.”” By this means that stiff 
plane ‘‘freedom of contract’? has been bent in a dozen 
places. 

Instead of multiplying laws the detailed regulation of 
industry is effected by means of the easily-modified orders 
of a state industrial commission. Exemptions are granted 
that a statute would never allow and special orders issue 
to take care of peculiar cases. Marriage, once an indefea- 
sible right of the unwedded adult, is denied certain classes 
of defectives. Instead of the old genial assumption that 
any citizen is fit for any post, the law creating a board 
provides that the members shall be engineers, physicians, 
psychiatrists, economists, social workers, accountants, em- 
ployers, merchants, practical farmers, etc., according to the 
work to be done. 

The wiser employers are not lumping their workfolk as 
employers used to do. The individual workman is studied 
in order to land him in the job he is best fitted for. Physi- 
cal examination at hiring helps to a more intelligent dealing 
with the employee. A watchful nurse and a doctor look 
after the ailing. A well-handled ‘‘suggestion box” draws 
out of the force a surprising number of valuable ideas. 
The prompt and fitting recognition of unusual individual 
service or merit improves morale. A brass plate bearing 
the engine-driver’s name is affixed to the locomotive. The 
highway commission puts up a sign on each stretch of state 
road showing who patrols it. Ina business house the name 
of the man at the wicket is shown by a bronze marker. In 
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some establishments each man’s performance is studied 
and if it falls off unaccountably investigation is set afoot 
to locate the source of the trouble. Employees are not 
poisoned trying to digest their grievances, for there is a 
bureau which will look into every man’s complaint and see 
that he gets justice. Instead of ‘‘firing’’ a workman at 
the instance of a single foreman, he is tried out in different 
departments until he fits in or proves hopeless. The mak- 
ing of these discriminations costs time and money, but 
science is providing precise means of making them and the 
results in greater efficiency, good will and happiness prove 
that they are worth all they cost. 

There will, of course, be a certain amount of lumping 
when, as in warfare or class strife, effective mass action is 
called for. Aside from such dictated instances, lumping 
is due either to heartlessness or to ignorance and stupidity. 
In centralized military empires there is tenderness for the 
interests and feelings of the individual members of the priv- 
ileged class but ruthless iron uniformity for the despised 
masses. In green democracies flat treatment prevails, not 
from heartlessness but because the past has made every 
form of discrimination hateful. But in time it is seen that 
equal treatment of unequals is crying injustice. As the 
odious old classifications of people are forgotten men dare 
to make new classifications based on need, service or social 
value. The finer these classifications, the less is the sacri- 
fice to the average. In the end every normal man can be 
well cared for just as every normal man can be fitted with 
a ready-made suit of clothes, provided that suits are made 
in a sufficient number of shapes and sizes. 


EpWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE LOGIC OF GOODNESS. 


J. W. SCOTT. 


OVERED by the above phrase is an issue which one 
would imagine must soon compel the attention of 
thinkers in afresh way. It is an issue to which the war has 
given added urgency; but it would have been a vital one 
even if the war had never been fought. Democracy has 
been making headway all over the civilized world. As was 
inevitable, questions have arisen in the minds of many 
reflective people as to the conditions of its permanence. 
It is plainly an institution for peace. Is it of a nature 
fitted to bear the strain of peace; the strain, that is to say, 
of the cultural development which peace brings with it, to 
the masses of men? 

Any survey of such a subject which is to prove a begin- 
ning of real light must try to get it whole. Only if democ- 
racy, taken in its broadest outlines, can be held up and seen 
against its background in the general world of life and mind, 
can we hope to determine in a helpful way what the main 
conditions of its permanence are. It is proposed here to 
try, however sketchily, to block in some of these outlines. 


Democracy is a word of very various signification, but 
we must not let this disconcert our inquiry. Let us make 
the best of ordinary usage. It is clearly a fact that men 
live in communities. Equally clearly, benefits arise from 
this way of living which are not otherwise attainable. 
The question to be essayed is: On what conditions can 
the good that is won through communal life continue to be 
shared, and not merely produced by one set of persons for 
the enjoyment of another? We may say at once what we 
believe an adequate survey of these conditions would show 
them chiefly to be: they are first, a revised conception of 
what the good things of communal life really are; and sec- 
ondly, a cleansing of the channels through which they filter 
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down to the mass of the people. The former is the more 
important of thetwo. Were our conceptions of the relative 
goodness of things once approximately squared to their real 
worth, the cleansing and purifying of those human channels 
through which, in an organized society, the good which 
social life wins for man must always flow down to the rank 
and file of us, would probably come of itself. The impor- 
tant matter is our notion of goodness. 

Hitherto, we do not seem to have had very adequate 
conceptions of what is good. The evidence of the war is 
conclusive on this point if on no other. Civilization is 
man’s confession of what he values. And upon the Euro- 
pean civilization built up since the Renascence the war is 
the commentary. The one clear lesson of it all is that a 
transvaluation of some radical values is the condition of a 
stable civilized life. 

We hesitate to believe, however, that the war is the only 
witness against our current valuations. It is an unwelcome 
one. It only proclaims that something has been wrong; it 
does not tell us what. Pessimists though we may have to 
be in regard to practical remedies, for the present and for 
some time to come, we hesitate to abandon ourselves to the 
utter pessimism of not being able so much as to see what is 
amiss. Nor is there reason that we should. ‘‘The miscar- 
riage of life in the West.’”’ seemed to some to be already man- 
ifest and capable of a degree of definition before the war 
came; and it seems possible still to consider our civilization 
in relation to the conditions of its permanence with some 
hope of result without reference to the mere brute fact that 
it has just so narrowly escaped catastrophe. With suffi- 
cient insight some helpful knowledge might perhaps have 
been gleaned from a scrutiny of things even before a world- 
event had arisen to pass its rough judgment upon them. 
This is what is important. What is important for us to get 
at is not the mere knowledge that our valuations have been 
out, but some knowledge of how and where. 

The question with which we are left, then, if we are not 
afraid to handle it, is, what relation is borne by the valua- 
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tions of things betrayed in our civilization to their actual 
worth; that is to say, to their nature as defined by the sta- 
tion they occupy in the real economy of the world, so far 
as our limited vision allows us a glimpse of that? 

First, what have our valuations generally been? To 
what things have we been giving place and prominence? 
What, on the widest view we can take, does our civilization 
seem to have been doing? Obviously it is not a promising 
question; yet it is one which, following the distant hint of 
some of the world’s great teachers, we venture to think 
capable of a not unenlightening answer. True, on the 
objective side of civilization, its works are vast, bewildering, 
multitudinous; but on its subjective side it has been doing 
just one thing—fostering self-consciousness. And its ‘‘ mis- 
carriage” is probably capable of correspondingly short 
statement. It has been fostering self-consciousness in- 
discriminately. It has been valuing it simply as such, and 
so merely maximizing its amount without due regard to its 
kinds and quality. 


Postponing for the present all consideration of the 
question whether its method of producing self-conscious- 
ness has shown our civilization to be in accord with the 
true economy of the world or not, we seem at least entitled 
to say that this is what our civilization has produced. 
Self-consciousness truly is—what it has often been said to 
be—the central fact of the modern time. Mind is on the 
throne. The inwardness of all that is happening under the 
aegis of democratic institutions is simply that mind is being 
revealed to itself at an unprecedented rate. 

The full tale of the evidence has to be gathered from 
many more quarters than we can here touch. For a 
beginning we need look no further than to the results of 
industrial development. The most obvious of these is in 
the sphere of man’s material possessions. These, reckoning 
from the time when human beings first began to co-operate 
to produce them, have increased in a measure almost 
beyond the power of imagination to envisage. The number 
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of different types of physical things used by a primitive 
hunting tribe is not at the largest very large. A tolerably 
small enclosure might be made to hold a sample of each and 
every sort of things which such a tribe would use. Can we 
imagine side by side with such a modest collection a parallel 
modern display, a complete assemblage of everything 
needed or appreciated by a typical modern civilization during 
a typical period of its existence? What size of a market- 
hall, for instance, would expose for sale even a single speci- 
men of absolutely everything that could be bought for 
money in this country, say, in 1914? How many times 
over would the edifice be able to contain one which should 
perform the same office for a tribe of Papuans or Eskimos? 
Only by figuring to ourselves some such contrast can we 
obtain a tolerably concrete picture of how far modern 
industry has travelled. 

But the increase in civilized man’s material possessions 
bespeaks increased self-consciousness; and in a way not 
realized by many who have learnt to speak of the place of 
mind in the modern world. There is one obvious sense in 
which the number of man’s material goods bears witness to 
the place of mind. It shows mind’s power. It is right 
to dwell upon this fact because it is a fact. It is right to 
dwell upon the vast store of accumulated forethought and 
skill, science and organization which the production of a 
modern nation’s material equipment involves. But it was 
not its dominion only that we had in view when we referred 
to mind’s being on the throne. It was its consciousness 
of itself. This is the really important matter, and it is an 
inevitable accompaniment of its sway. 

The sheer multitude of the different types of material 
goods with which a modern civilization normally overflows 
is familiar to everybody. But in essence, their existence is 
nothing else then the soul’s self-revelation—quite literally, 
its holding up of its own nature before its own eyes. These 
myriads of articles did not come there merely by an act of 
God. They were invited there. The creations of human 
manufacture are things wished-for, appreciated, needed. 
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Now plainly every new variety of needed thing indicates 
somewhere a new variety of human need. Every desired 
thing bespeaks a desire; every appreciated thing, an appre- 
It is the elements of man’s soul that have been 


ciation. 


multiplying, then. 


progress. 


with man’s transformation of the earth. 
he multiplies his own soul. 


Such is the true story of industrial 


A transformation of himself keeps strict pace 


As he fructifies it, 
As man progresses, his original 


needs differentiate themselves into wants exactly as numer- 
ous as, under his labor and ingenuity, the earth sprouts 


into varieties of material wares. 


If our civilization has a 


soul at all—and it must have—the complexity of its soul is 
measured just by the number of things on the stalls of our 
bazaars, the length of our tradesmen’s catalogues, our 


articles of dress and the items on our menus. 


Every dis- 


tinctive new piece of manufacture which succeeds in getting 
itself tolerated at all, owes its entry into the currency of 
marketable goods to the fact that it has somewhere 
addressed the human soul, has excited it, and has success- 


fully elicited appreciation. 
exclaim; and so far correctly. 


‘‘Poor human soul!’ one may 
For there is no escaping the 


tyranny of things, if as tyranny we are going to regard it. 
No corner of the land is so remote as not to hear the call of 
the market; and as for the cities, those ganglia of our civili- 
zation, no dweller there can so much as turn himself about, 
walk down a thoroughfare or take up his morning paper, 
but innumerable things, armed with all the devices of 
scientific advertisement, will besiege his soul on the right 
hand and on the left, in the hope of capturing some stray 
interest of his or awakening in him some new desire which 
hitherto had slept in his bosom, peaceable and unknown. 


Self-consciousness? 


> 


How is it possible that anyone should 


live in the midst of modern industry and not at least be 
conscious of his wants and wishes, whether he be quite 


clearly aware that these make up his “‘self”’ or not? 


So far, 


the work of civilization, if not producing self-conscious- 
ness, is at least heaping up on every hand the means and 


instruments of self-consciousness. 
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If modern industry contributes so much _ indirectly 
towards the revelation of the mind to itself, what shall we 
say of the more direct contributions of other departments of 
modern life? What of the products of the fine arts, music, 
sculpture, painting, building? What of the ‘‘demand for 
printed paper” which Carlyle thought so enormous even 
in his day? What of the elimination of manual work and 
the spread of the professions? 

When we try to bring before us in its totality the evi- 
dence of what one might call the de-materialization of life 
which has taken place, it almost seems as if mind had cut 
itself loose from its occupation with matter altogether and 
were making free to live, move and have its being entirely 
in its own lighter air. In the arts, for example, has any 
stone been left unturned to devise for us fresh ways of 
exercising our capacities for aesthetic enjoyment? Is 
there a device not exploited, a material unwrought? One 
sometimes rises from the effort to take a conspectus of the 
artistic side of modern life wondering whether, soon, there 
will be a single sound left in all nature which has not been 
made to serve in somebody’s music, a single possibility of 
shape or color that is not upon some canvass, a form of 
edifice capable of hanging together at all which has not 
somewhere been built; and, quite similarly, whether there 
be a possible viand which has never been cooked or a 
single possible potion in all the cellars of nature which has 
not somewhere been concocted and drunk. 

Yet, putting all the products of industry and of art 
together, we are only at the beginning of the story of the 
bringing out of man’s conscious mind. The awakening of 
sleeping desires, faculties, potencies is not merely the effect 
of the civilizing process but—at certain points—its pur- 
pose, its confessed and explicit business. What else is the 
modern phenomenon of education—one of the few things 
upon the desirability of which modern peoples are still 
fairly unanimous—except civilization’s setting itself to do 
deliberately and of set purpose what it was already doing 
in countless ways indirectly? For surely education is 
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what its name implies, a drawing-out of the mind. We 
need not dwell here upon the conspicuous facts, the in- 
creasing masses of people in the world who are having their 
minds thus drawn out, the increasing proportion of the 
years of life spent in having it done. Think only of the 
perplexing bulk of the potential materials of education; 
how here—as in the study of psychology—the fields mul- 
tiply by the very effort to overtake them; how the number 
of things people could conceivably be educated in, increases 
in a fatal arithmetical progression. Let anyone venture 
merely to write out a list of all the ‘‘sciences,’’—all the 
‘-ics’ and ‘-isms’ and ‘-ologies’ and ‘-osophies,’—which 
have ever been propounded and named, and the result, one 
might confidently assert, would be staggering. Many 
have objected to this meaningless multiplication of lines 
of possible intellectual pursuit: Tolstoi, for instance, and 
Ruskin. But none of them could stop the tide. 

Is it any wonder now, that the human soul, thus roused 
into consciousness at every turn and made to feel itself in 
every fibre of its being, should at length have become 
frankly curious about itself and settled down to the orgy 
of ‘“‘psychology” of all shapes and shades, which is so 
prominent a further feature in the currency of modern 
culture? For there can be no mistaking the fact. To cite 
one instance, and not the most glaring, think of all that is 
implied in the existence of the modern experimental psy- 
chological laboratory; how despite all ridicule and despite 
all failure, it has won its way to acceptance among the 
recognized channels of the higher culture, by a process the 
story of which if rightly written would be something of a 
romance. And this is, of course, but the fringe of what the 
mind’s interest in its own nature has produced in the field 
of psychological study. We have to add to the laboratory 
the whole volume of the interest now taken in pathological 
psychology and the whole practice of psycho-therapeutics; 
and even this is to say nothing of the immense literature of 
business efficiency; nor again of the growing labors of such 
bodies as the Society for Psychical Research, or, for that 
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matter, the extraordinary expansion of the field for such 
labors as theirs, the increase of the very material for their 
studies, the growth in the phenomena of the occult, all 
the crystal-gazings and spirit-rappings, the fortune-tellings 
and faith-healings, the whole tale of those manifestations of 
the supersensible which press and crowd so hard upon our 
good old well-tried realm of nature and of natural law, that 
they seem at times ready to swamp it altogether. All of 
this, together with the mystical literature and new religions 
of our time, must be entered in the same ledger and put 
into the same account with the products of modern in- 
dustry and the complexity of educational materials and 
practice, if we are to gather the full answer to the question, 
what has our civilization been doing? All contribute to 
the same result, self-consciousness. Mind is on the throne. 
It never had such power, never such consciousness of 
itself, never such interest in itself. Never was there such 
multiplication of its being, such drawing out of its sleeping 
powers, needs, wishes, interests, such educating of it in the 
literal sense of the word. And never, consequently, did it 
bask and bathe so much in its own atmosphere. One used 
to think of ancient Athens as a forcing-house for human 
potentialities. Since the Renascence, Athens has re-arisen, 
and not as a mere spot upon a creek of the Aegean Sea. 
It has spread over both hemispheres and veers towards 
both poles. 


It does not appear, however, from the survey just given 
of the modern conditions of life that they are at all well 
adjusted to bring out anything which could be called the 
logic of the mind. Are they not adjusted rather to bring 
out anything that will come? The soul of man is the real 
centre and fund of all economic values. The soul it is, in 
the last resort, around which all makers and vendors of 
things gather and pay their court. It they solicit with their 
offers of goods and services. From it they vie with each 
other in evoking some response and recognition and every 
response it grants is a development, right or wrong, of itself. 
Moreover, its resources are exploited pretty much on the 
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principle on which men in this country have dug for coal, 
each adventurer making straight for the richest sear& and 
tearing it out, irrespective of how many others he ruined 
in the process. The conditions of the competition assign 
the prize to whoever can disover in people a new taste to 
minister to, no matter what happens to the rest of their 
tastes meanwhile. He is surest of his reward who can find 
one which is permanent, not easily dropped, and has con- 
stituted himself the channel of supply. One straight road 
to a fortune would be to create a new vice. 

This crude practice of bringing out of man—and bringing 
out of the world, for man—not the logic of his mind but 
simply whatever will come, may not, perhaps, be the cause 
solely responsible for the great and perplexing fact of the 
present hour, the fact that out of the general rise of demo- 
cratic social life amongst us there should have come an 
Armageddon; but that this has been at least a central 
feature of that life and a feature which had the seeds of 
some kind of miscarriage in it, is a view which, the longer it 
is reflected on, is the harder to see past. Our working idea 
of good has been amiss. Judging by what we have done, 
it has been the idea simply of life, life and still more life. 
We have gone in for quantity of it rather than quality. 
We have set ourselves to maximize the mere amount of our 
conscious life, make as large as possible the mere number of 
points at which we are sensitive and alive. What is im- 
portant is a revision of this conception. And we have now 
to ask very briefly what such a revision involves. What 
exactly is the alternative to the mere indiscriminate fertili- 
zing of the mind which we have condemned? In what, 
more precisely, does the ‘“‘logical” character which we 
oppose to mere fertility, consist? 

The distinguishing feature of that which possesses logical 
character, in the sense in which we are here using the 
word, is its power to contain its own differentiations. Such 
character in anything is the condition of permanence; or 
rather it is the condition of the union of its permanence 
with worth. 
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To show what is meant, we may advert to a somewhat 
crude and unguarded but much canvassed illustration from 
Hegel, his reference to the sequence of bud, flower, and 
fruit as an instance of a logical process, each successive 
stage being the ‘‘refutation” of the last. Is this a proper 
application of the idea? The answer depends on whether, 
in this case, each result contains its own previous stages as 
its internal differentiations. As each succeeding stage 
arrives, has the last simply disappeared? When the flower 
arrives has the bud clean gone? Have both gone when the 
fruit comes? To say no, to say that each of the various 
stages has not simply made way for the next, but that, on 
the contrary, each still lives on in the next one’s life and all 
survive in the end, is to say that the process is “‘logical,”’ 
in the sense in which we are using the term. Assuming that 
it is so, two things become clear. In the first place, every 
separate stage in the process has a certain character or 
worth conferred upon it which it could not have had, had it 
been purely and literally transitory ; and further, and for the 
same reason, a certain permanence is bestowed upon even 
the most transitory stage. Each stage has the support of 
the others to keep it stable. The first points forwards, the 
last backwards. Memory and anticipation qualify present 
possession. The object has character to entertain the mind 
with, and for that reason, has the resource not to give out 
and fail. It is stable because it ‘‘reverts to itself.” The 
promise of the bud and the glory of the flower are not 
forgotten in the satisfaction of the fruit, but are still appre- 
ciated fully. What is finally gathered and garnered and 
prized is not a fruit barely, but a fruit which has come from 
those; not a bare undifferentiated result, but a result with 
all its process still alive within it. We have in the complete 
object not employment for one faculty only, but for a 
coherent order of faculties, as many as the object had dis- 
tinguishable stages. The object is the source not merely 
of a series of joys coming one at a time as its several stages 
pass, but of one, a many in one, a deathless one, a genuine 
‘joy forever.” ies 
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To grasp what is meant by this idea is, we believe, to 
see exposed the essence of that ‘‘miscarriage of life” 
which Western civilization has occasionally been suspected 
of effecting. 


Democracy, viewed in its largest outlines, consists of 
unions of men banded together to get out of the universe 
not whatever will come, but good which shall last; and to 
share that. Its congenital weakness has been the tendency 
of its members to quarrel about the shares, the suspicion on 
the part of rank and file that those at the top are using for 
themselves the good for which all have wrought, instead of 
passing it fairly and evenly down. This, or some disease of 
which this is the essence, has overtaken most historical 
democracies. Now, only part of the trouble is explained 
by the corruption of those at thetop. Part of it is explained 
by the fact that the good clamored for is not of a nature 
that can be shared at all. It is not a good which lasts. 
And only that can be shared. 

What good lasts? And whence does it come, so far as 
it ever comes at all? Or let us put the question negatively ; 
why does the good we have, not last? For we have good. 
It may be somewhat shiftless and shapeless; but only prej- 
udice could deny the existence of potential value in the 
chaos of man’s creations. Modern society stands in the 
midst of achievement. Everywhere about us are the sym- 
bols of the fact. Edifices, communications, books, clothes, 
utensils, every commonest thing we know or handle is the 
cumulative result of centuries of improvement, and is 
perfected in multitudes of cases far beyond the boldest 
dreams of the first inventors. The good here gained does 
not last. Confessedly, only the fewest continue to relish 
these things. And who are those select spirits? Surely 
they who realize the things and what is in them; they to 
whom every triumph of man over nature still 7s a triumph, a 
result in which they continue still to see the achievement; 
because for them the earlier partial achievements are still 
vividly present though transcended in the completed one; 
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the stages of the process which led to the result still live on 
in the result and constitute, for them, its vital internal 
differentiations. Why is the modern world so full of 
achievements gone all flat and commonplace so that, e.g., 
not even the shining triumphs of modern surgery can do 
much to diminish the numbers of the people who say “‘doc- 
tors are no good”’? What is the source of the leakage of 
good from us? Why do so many good things like tele- 
phones and motor cars and fountain pens—miracles all of 
them—degenerate so rapidly into mere husks and dis- 
appointments and trials of temper? Why, except that 
these wonders are not wonders any more? They are taken 
for granted. They have lost their background. We have 
forgotten all about what went before. These things are 
not, to us, the culmination and reward of a long succes- 
sion of great failures and meagre successes, through 
which they came to be. They are not the culmination 
of anything. 

The whole secret is that we are incapable of seeing the 
bud in the flower, the promise in the reward, the problem in 
the achievement. What man really feels the space daily 
vanquished under his feet by the locomotive engine which 
carries him to town in the morring? Almost none, except 
perhaps a poet here and there of the type of Emile Ver- 
haeren. But the men of the sixties and seventies felt it. 
To grasp this is to see the tap-root of the whole infirmity of 
what is called “‘high civilization,’’ its restlessness, its rush, 
its danger of exhaustion. The broad fact is we are tired of 
our achievements and perversely enough, must for that 
very reason go on achieving more. The reason we are 
tired of our achievements is that we cannot feel them. 
Having done something, we cannot retain the sense of its 
earlier stages; and so we cannot continue to see in it what 
we have done; it immediately becomes nothing. With 
one triumph still hot on our hands, therefore, we are never- 
theless forth immediately to seek a new one, one we can 
feel; and since it too perishes in the birth for the same 
reason, we are caught in the vicious headlong chase after 
Vol. XXX.—No. 1. 6 
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more achievement and more and still more, in a process 
which really has not any end at all. We only chase things; 
we have lost the art of possessing them. We acquire but 
have forgotten the way to realize. There is no road 
towards permanence in possession of the good, in this 
direction. The one condition of pezmanence in anything 
good, is that it be ‘‘all in every part” and so self-sustained. 
And without this ‘‘logical’’ character, democratic social 
life must be crucified between the horns of a dilemma. It 
must lose either its permanence or its worth. Its per- 
manence will be the mere permanence of fossilization and so 
worthless, like a system of oriental caste; or else, if it have 
worth, if its life be rich and varied and intense, its brilliance 
will be meteoric, it will have worth without permanence, 
like the social life of Athens. Both it cannot have, except 
through self-containedness. Of this kind of cohesion, a 
civilization has only a certain amount; it may strain it; 
and it can go on just so long as the strain can be borne. 
Where is any salvation to come from? If we are deter- 
mined to press this question, the best thing we can remember 
is our position. For our position, as compared with most 
generations of men and all the economy of the lower crea- 
tion, is not normal. The normal condition of the human 
and animal creation alike is to live pre-occupied; and pre- 
occupied with an ultimate stake—fear of extinction in the 
case of the animal, and “‘fear”’ of God in the case of man. 
All of them who do ‘“‘right,” to the degree necessary for 
their continuance, do it because too pre-occupied with an 
all-consuming interest, to do what is fatally ‘‘wrong.”’ The 
source of our internal unrest is that we do not have that ulti- 
mate stake any more. We have no mortal pre-occupation. 
We are not really afraid that we may lose all. Although we 
say in words that we may ‘‘lose our own souls,” we only 
think we believe it; it is not a real risk to us; especially if 
we “‘gain the whole world.’’ The reason is that we are 
members of an established democratic social order, and are 
too safe. Democracy is the child of peace; and it is the 
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child of plenty. It is the recurrent period in human history 
when the dead weight of arbitrary social necessity is lifted 
for a time, and man ceases to be visibly and palpably “‘up 
against’? the ultimate. With his release, all the inherited 
potencies of his nature, so long and so arbitrarily repressed, 
begin to shake themselves loose for a little, get freedom to 
grow, and so enter upon a period of unusual bloom. The 
great danger of democracy is its tendency meanwhile to 
remove man’s pre-occupation, and in consequence leave him 
playing with his own potentialities, bringing out of them 
simply what will come, instead of inducing in them and 
educing from them that order which they assume when they 
all strain in one direction. It tends to deprive man of an 
ultimate stake, to leave him no authentic Absolute. Hence 
the disorder in the soul. Hence the transience in the form 
of social community. The whole problem, when it comes to 
be stated in terms of practical life, is religious; and so is the 
solution of it. 

Democracy arises just when the literal physical “‘fear”’ 
of God has somewhat abated, and a freer, ampler life is seen 
to be permissible to man. If that free life be transient, it 
is transient only because it has ceased to be religious. It 
will not be transient if the ultimate, while it ceases to be 
palpable, does not cease to be real. It will not be transient 
if the old God of Battles whom men feared, and in following 
whom, according to the mysterious economy of the world, 
they have overcome enemies, secured sustenance and sur- 
vived, can be seen to have but revealed the rest of his char- 
acter in the ampler later light, and not surrendered his 
Deity; it will not be transient if, in stating to man in different 
terms—terms more in accordance with man’s maturer 
mind—the conditions of his tenure of his earthly life, the 
Deity can be seen to be a Deity still, and his imperative still 
an absolute imperative. Nor is the condition a very extrav- 
agant one. For the very changes which have multiplied 
mental life and created the difficulties for democratic civili- 
zation have also in certain ways—by linking together the 
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social group, and binding up the fortunes of the private self 
more vividly with the fate of the whole—brought the possi- 
bility of the individual’s feeling a religious sanction behind 
moral duty perceptibly nearer realization. 


J. W. Scorrt. 
Guascow UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 





WARTIME GAINS. 


WARTIME GAINS FOR THE AMERICAN FAMILY.! 


JAMES H. TUFTS. 


AR and the family have fought a long duel. From 
the earliest beginnings of history we hear voices 
and see pictures which typify many of the tragic features 
of this conflict. For War has not merely taken away son 
and husband and father from the home; it has sacrificed 
its Iphigenias to speed the fleet; it has compelled Jeph- 
thah’s daughters to bewail virginity upon the mountains; 
it has brought home as spoil, even as Sisera’s victorious 
hosts were expected to bring home, a damsel, two damsels 
to every man; with Agamemnon and his fellow Greeks, it 
has robbed fathers and husbands of daughters and wives 
whom it has taken to the tents and households of haughty 
victors; it has returned warriors to their Penelopes only 
to find themselves like Ulysses, restless until they have 
again set forth ‘‘roaming with a hungry heart.” 

In general, war and militarism have developed the power 
and assertiveness of the male, and tended to subordinate 
the woman. Denied his normal family life the warrior 
has often claimed great license, and has felt impatient at 
the standards of peace. War has tended to build up aris- 
tocracies, and as Sumner puts it, ‘‘In aristocratic society 
a man’s family arrangements are his own prerogative.” 
We may perhaps place to its credit some part in establish- 
ing the greater permanence and unity of the family which 
male dominance favored—so long as male dominance was 
unchallenged. But if we put this to its credit we must 
also charge it with thereby laying the basis for a long 
history of struggle against such dominance when democracy 
began to assert itself, and the pair-marriage ideal, fostered 
by the middle class and by peace, gained more and more 
the ascendency. 





1 An address delivered before the National Conference of Social Work, 1919. 
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So firmly, indeed, does our family type seem now to be 
fixed that it has not merely come through the great upheav- 
als of this war less disturbed directly than the seemingly 
more powerful institutions of government and property; 
it has even received a notable tribute from radical sources. 
So long as Russia was overthrowing her government all 
Western Europe and America said Amen. When land 
was redistributed and private property changed hands, 
radicals at least acclaimed the swift advance of the prole- 
tariat. But when there came a report that the Bolsheviki 
were proposing to replace the private family by a national- 
izing of women, there was denunciation not merely by 
conservatives but by radicals. The proclamation in ques- 
tion was declared to be from the Anarchists and not from 
the Bolsheviki; then the Anarchists were quick to brand 
the decree as an invention of their enemies. It does not 
matter for our purpose whether any group in Russia 
actually attempted a revolution in the family system; the 
point is that no one in this country hailed such a revolu- 
tion as a sign of progress. It was rather denounced as a 
clumsy fabrication of the enemies of radical movements. 
Certain other possibilities which loomed large at one time 
or another soon disappeared below the horizon. War 
babies and official polygamy no longer threaten. It may 
well seem that the family has emerged from this war safe 
from violent overthrow or from organized attack. 

In this country, moreover, we have no such directly 
destructive influence as the war has exerted in those 
countries which have borne the burden of the struggle. 
“How young your soldiers are!’ was the exclamation 
in France as our boys passed to the front. The French 
armies were no longer young. The generation just coming 
upon the stage of action in 1914, as well as those who had 
just begun their family life, had almost to a man gone on, 
or else had returned as cripples and invalids to undertake 
as best they could a broken and patched existence. ‘In 
England,’”’ Mrs. Mary McArthur Anderson is reported as 
saying, ‘“‘there are no marriages now. Our young men are 
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dead.” In this country, despite the gold star which is 
found here and there upon the service flag, our homes as 
a mass are not directly destroyed. There is little change 
in the balance between the sexes. 

Further, the direct effect of war upon the families of 
soldiers in this country is bound to be less than in Europe. 
Mr. Galsworthy, in a recent lecture upon the new factors 
in the society of the future, named as the first the difference 
in attitude between men who have been in the war and 
those who have not. Something as yet undefined, a cer- 
tain disturbance of all values, a certain shaking loose from 
older foundations and an uncertainty as to things once 
settled, which as yet cannot be precisely described or 
estimated, marks the men who for four years have lived 
away from home and native land and have been led to 
measure many things with a different standard. Our 
boys have many of them been in the army for two years, 
but most of them have been out of the country but a short 
year; during much of this time they have been thinking 
more of home than of the world events; they are still in 
essence much as they were. Most of them have but one 
thought when discharged, which is to get off their uniform 
and get into civilian clothes where the sergeants cease 
from troubling, and saluting is no more. 

But it would be hasty to assume that because war and 
revolution do not assail the family structure directly such 
an upheaval in civilization can pass without effect upon 
even the most ancient and stable institutions in the social 
order. Anything that affects health, disease, and housing, 
birth, marriage, or death, the work of women or education 
of children, the distribution of wealth and property, the 
drift from country to city, the standards of living in differ- 
ent social groups and classes, the political status of women 
and their place in industry, the stability of manners and 
morals, is bound to affect family life. It is the indirect 
effects of war that have most decisively affected the family 
in the past. Changes in form from polygamy to monog- 
amy or from patriarchal dominance to democratic equality 
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have never come as a direct result of a battle or a cam- 
paign. They come rather as the slow cumulative effect of 
changes in work, in power, in wealth, in class, and in 
general moral attitude as men continually build and rebuild 
their civilization. 


i. 


First of all, is the war likely to produce any effect upon 
the human stock itself? For we should be foolish to fix 
attention purely upon the problem of making the best use 
of our materials but never taking thought as to the quality 
of the materials with which we work. Is there any likeli- 
hood of increase in either the eugenic or dysgenic factors 
for the race? From this point of view increase in birth 
rate or death rate or marriage rate is of less importance 
than the selective character of these changes. That the 
birth rate in the country as a whole should fall or rise, that 
the death rate of babies should be lowered, that marriages 
generally should take place earlier or later might mean a 
great deal to the immediate happiness of the persons 
concerned, but would mean little as to the improvement or 
deterioration of the national stock or as to the prospects 
of future generations. 

The important question is, in what sort of families will 
more or less children be brought up? It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the birth rate varies almost 
directly in proportion to poverty and inversely as to educa- 
tion. It is not necessary to be hopelessly conceited or 
bourgeois in one’s outlook to suppose that people who are 
anxious to get an education and do get an education are 
on the whole a decent sort. It even seems possible to 
admit, with all due allowance for the predatory character 
attributed to the successful classes in the financial world 
and with all respect for the virtues of the poor, that the 
more vigorous, reliable, and industrious types do make 
their way up a little in the scale. And the very interesting 
point has been made by Major Leonard Darwin recently 
that if, as the result of the war and of the progress of democ- 
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racy, we make progress also in social justice—that is, in 
rewarding ability and usefulness more accurately than at 
present, and giving less of this world’s goods to those who 
merely inherit from ancestors or have merely pecuniary 
ability—we are likely to be confronted with this paradox: 
Our genuinely superior stocks will less and less reproduce 
themselves. Unless some change is effected in the relative 
birth rates of the more and the less successful classes in 
society, of the better educated and the less educated, we 
shall more and more be having the children in the race 
from the less desirable stock. 

This decrease in birth rate in certain classes is due partly 
to the postponement of marriage, partly to the voluntary 
limitation of families. Any attempt to deal with the situa- 
tion must, therefore, consider either making it possible for 
the particular classes to marry earlier, or offering encour- 
agement for larger families, or limiting the families of 
other groups either by raising their educational and eco- 
nomic level, or by encouraging direct control of the birth 


rate. 
It is the latter group with which the social worker has 


most direct contact. It is the problem of the large family 
poorly housed, poorly fed, living in unhealthful or at least 
depressing surroundings, with small ambition and little 
knowledge or responsibility on the part of the parents, 
which weigh most upon her sympathies and her conscience. 
With this group it may well be that half measures are as 
good as none or even worse. Heretofore we have relied 
upon half measures. We have made only a beginning in 
segregating feeble-minded women during child-bearing age. 
This is the first step, even though a small one, and no state 
in the country can hold up its head or talk about teaching 
patriotism or preparedness or any of the other watchwords 
made current in the war, until it has taken this step. In 
Illinois I am thankful to say we have the legislative basis 
for commitment well established, and we are proceeding 
towards adequate administrative provision to take care 
of the many feeble-minded that should be segregated. 
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But we have been half-hearted also as regards both 
methods of dealing with the large families in the poorer 
group which are not of unsound stock. We have neither 
put them on their feet nor allowed them to starve. We 
have neither put them in good houses nor left them with 
none. We have legally forbidden instruction as to limita- 
tion of births although everyone assumes that such informa- 
tion is a matter of common knowledge among all educated 
people and many who are not educated. Whether we can, 
as the economists tell us, abolish poverty or not, certain it 
is that we have not yet thought it worth while to try with 
a tithe of the seriousness with which we have attempted to 
abolish autocracy in Europe. We have undoubtedly had 
certain very unfavorable conditions for making a fair trial. 
We have been receiving an enormous number of immigrants 
who have, in so far as they were willing workers, contributed 
toward abolishing poverty for some of the rest of us, but 
have not been equally successful in many cases in abolish- 
ing their own. We have kept our let-alone policies for 
wage rates and the conduct of industry which were natural 
under pioneer conditions and have largely ignored the 
changed conditions of modern industrialism. During the 
war we began to think nationally about certain questions. 
We began to see that to have good health, to produce 
wheat, to economize fats and sugar, were matters not 
of private concern but of national safety. Is it not time 
to begin to think nationally of the matter of poverty? Is 
it not time for a country which boasts of its great resources, 
which has discovered the presence of an army of experts 
willing to aid the nation in its chemistry, its physics, its 
agriculture, to begin to consider it also a national affair to 
ask as to the sources of its future generations? Is not 
poverty, as well as wealth and production and shipping 
and transportation, a national matter? 

The birth rate falls in a class which aspires to a high 
standard, but has a small income. The class with whom 
the birth rate is now too low falls into two groups: country 
dwellers and city dwellers. The country dweller is likely 
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to find himself for a time at least in more comfortable 
conditions. The farmer has been having his chance. For 
him there is not likely to be any pressure that will tend 
immediately to lower the birth rate further. 

Clerks and professional classes have high standards of 
living with low incomes. Notoriously the salaries of these 
classes have not advanced in proportion to the cost of 
living. Like city dwellers in general they marry later 
than country dwellers. Postponement of marriage in this 
group is likely to increase. Voluntary limitation of fami- 
lies is likely to go further. The difficulty of securing any 
domestic help is, to say the least, not an encouragement to 
the weary mother. The wife of one of my colleagues 
advertised for a maid and was cheered by a ring at the 
doorbell. Negotiations seemed to be proceeding until 
the question of children was reached. My friend admitted 
two. ‘I think,” said the applicant, ‘“‘I would rather take 
a position in a regular family.”’ ‘‘A’ regular family?” 
queried my puzzled friend, who was not conscious of hav- 
ing done anything irregular. ‘‘ Yes, a regular family—just 
husband and wife.’’ Such regular families are undoubtedly 
favored by many city conditions, and for those with whom 
caution outruns impulse or for those who prefer other 
satisfactions to those of children, the tendency to regularity 
may become increasingly strong. For despite the strength 
of natural impulses, they are repressed by our civilization 
for so long a period that it is small wonder if at last they 
cease to function. 

As over against these tendencies, two possibilities of 
improvement may beset. Ina confidential report gathered 
by Professor Cattell as to families of scientists, health was 
given as a reason for limitation in more cases than was the 
economic or prudential factor. The war has directed our 
attention to the health of young men and it seems not too 
much to expect that we shall be interested not merely in 
the health of the possible future soldier but as well in the 
health of the future mother. Perhaps we need something 
like the draft-board examinations to direct attention to 
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the health of future mothers. With the conditions of city 
life and of schools which furnish an environment so totally 
different from that in which the race has developed, and 
with only a beginning of measures to offset these funda- 
mental changes in condition, it is evident that in this, as 
with poverty, we have thus far taken only half-way 
measures. 

The other suggestion of improvement which the war 
has brought is that of a change in our principle of taxation 
which shall encourage instead of discourage the birth and 
education of children in professional and medium income 
groups. Our government has made a very small exemp- 
tion for each child in reckoning the income tax. This is 
a small beginning, but it may be welcome as a first step. 
Previous national taxation had been largely in the opposite 
direction. It imposed taxes upon consumption. The 
man with the large family must not merely pay all the 
expenses of the children; he must pay into the national 
treasury two, three, four or five times as much as the 
unmarried man or the man with a “regular” family. 

One suggestion is offered by Mr. Whetham of Cambridge, 
England, which may not have a wide applicability, but I 
will pass it on. Mr. Whetham comments upon the fact 
that in the professional and middle classes it has been 
rather the custom to urge prudence upon young people 
and to advise them not to marry until able to provide 
comfortably for the household. He urges that parents 
and the older generation in general transfer their thought 
rather toward making it possible for the younger genera- 
tion to marry earlier. Instead of holding on to business 
or professional resources until death, let, wherever possi- 
ble, enough aid be given to the young people to enable 
them to begin their married life before the courage and 
passion of youth are beginning to pass. A woman from 
whose wisdom I have often profited has long insisted 
that the system of things is fundamentally wrong at this 
point. When people are young and in the full tide of 
their capacities for enjoyment, when life can make appeal 
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to all the avenues of sense and feeling, the limitation of 
income shuts the doors of expansion and compels ascetic 
denial as rigorously as did ever the vow of chastity, poverty 
and obedience. In middle life the efforts of years and the 
increased income give us the means, but then we have too 
often lost the impulse and the zest to respond to the call 
of joy and adventure. I am certain that as regards the 
teaching profession this is a sound doctrine. The young 
instructor in college and university, the young teacher in 
schools, must either have no family or must choose between 
children and practically all other satisfactions. I was once 
looking over some ‘‘model tenements” of two, three, and 
four rooms. ‘‘ How large a family,” I asked the janitor, 
“do you ordinarily have in the four-room apartments?” 
“Not so large,’”’ he said, ‘‘as in the two- or three-room 
apartments, for if they have several children they can’t 
afford a four-room apartment.’’ The same parable holds 
for other things than apartments. I believe that children 
are the best investment for young people. They are 
practically indispensable for the proper moral training of 
their parents, not to mention other joys and satisfactions, 
but it ought not to be necessary for the parents to forego 
all other good things. In any case, whatever we may say 
as to the ‘“‘ought”’ of the matter, the actual fact is that of 
the people in these groups, many of them choose to forego 
the children. 


II. 


Let us glance now at the effect of war upon the family 
status, not as regards the stock but as regards the condi- 
tions produced by economic, political, social and religious 
forces. 

Five lines of influence stand out conspicuously: first, 
the establishment of new standards of public health, 
particularly with regard to the health of children and to 
venereal disease; second, the establishment of national 
prohibition; third, changes in standards of living, includ- 
ing wages, hours, and housing; fourth, the greater entrance 
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of women into industry and responsible public service; 
fifth, the drive toward equality. 

The movement for greater care of the health of children 
was a natural outcome of the terrible devastation of war 
and of the lowering of the birth rate in those European 
countries which had been longest exposed to war’s effects. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon this point before the 
Conference of Social Work. Our National Children’s 
Bureau has properly taken the lead in setting on foot 
measures that will mean a higher standard of infant wel- 
fare. To measure and weigh babies is of course only a 
first step, but it is the most difficult and important step 
in every reform to get some kind of standards established 
toward which we can reasonably work. 

Far reaching in its possibilities, not merely for good 
health but for the happiness and morals of the family, is 
the new attitude toward venereal disease, which has been 
forced upon the nation by military necessity. Prior to 
this war we have had so small an army that the effect of 
army standards upon the general attitude of the community 
has been negligible. The tradition in the army has been 
that sex indulgence is necessary for men who are away from 
ordinary associations and occupations and shut up to a 
life of strict discipline with no home environment. The 
mobilization upon the Mexican border served the valuable 
purpose of illustrating what this theory meant, when vice 
interests took advantage of it to provide opportunities 
for indulgence. The experience of European armies as to 
the reduction of fighting strength by sexual immorality 
reinforced the moral argument that a revolution in the 
program was necessary if our army was to be efficient and 
if the morale of American women at home was to be sus- 
tained. To send their sons into an organization which 
maintained the old military attitude was more than could 
be asked of the women of this generation, even though the 
appeal came from the highest and holiest of causes. The 
vigorous campaign waged in this country and in France 
by the Commission on Training Camp Activities, the 
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National War Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and other agencies, has in the opinion of mili- 
tary authorities had a great direct effect upon the attitude 
of the army. In the opinion of Dr. Exner, it has produced 
the cleanest army the world has ever seen, in freedom from 
the venereal diseases; it has all but disposed of the question 
of ‘‘a sexual necessity.”’ But aside from these results of 
immediate bearing upon the army—results which would 
doubtless have been still greater had army officers not so 
frequently taken the attitude in speaking to their men of 
‘‘Do as I say and not as I do” —more permanent and signif- 
icant effects of the movement are, according to Dr. Exner: 

(1) It has greatly advanced the movement for the con- 
quest of gonorrhea and syphilis; (2) it has brought about 
a new and significant public attitude toward the special 
problems of sex, an attitude of readiness to discuss these 
problems frankly and to deal with them constructively; 
(3) it has dealt the death blow to segregated or tolerated 
prostitution in America; (4) it has largely broken down the 
prejudice against sex education; (5) it has committed our 
government to a policy and program and secured appro- 
priations of adequate funds for dealing with the social 
problems of sex in aggressive and constructive fashion. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the possibilities in 
this change in general public attitude. Some have been 
critical of the disposition of the medical service of the 
government to feature prophylaxis rather than to insist 
upon absolute continence. But when I think of the 
enormous saving in the health of innocent wives and child- 
ren which would be brought about by conquest of these 
diseases, I am disposed rather to let the medical people 
work in every conceivable way for the prevention and cure 
of disease and to rely upon other agencies for the very 
different task of moral education. I believe that we have 
in the past made entirely too much use of venereal disease 
asa moral agent. It has too often played the part which 
hell played in the religion and morality of the past genera- 
tions. Probably few are now deterred from wrong-doing 
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by the fear of hell; yet on the whole I do not discover that 
the morality of the community is noticeably lower by this 
change in belief. Other motives have come in to take the 
place of fear. Is it not likely also that the actual deterrent 
effect of fear of disease has been much exaggerated? If 
this were operative anywhere it might be assumed to 
operate in the case of women leading a life of prostitution. 
But a woman who had talked with hundreds of prostitutes 
in an effort to understand their psychology and find out 
as much as possible about their attitude, told me that so 
far as she could discover the fear of disease played almost 
no réle whatever with them. They supposed that others 
did occasionally contract disease if they were not careful, 
but they feared nothing for themselves—and this despite 
the fact that many of them were shown by medical tests 
to be infected. If we can by any means diminish disease, 
let us do it, and at the same time let us take advantage of 
the new public attitude and see what can be done by edu- 
cation, by wholesome recreation, by removal of public 
temptation, by encouraging early marriage, and by a 
better and more sympathetic study of the actual motives 
in human conduct. The old methods of suppression, 
repression, silence, and fear, have worked very ill. We 
can at least give the new policy a fair trial. 

Closely related to this matter of public health is the new 
national policy of prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages. Ina recent suggestive article 
by Floyd Dell in the “ Liberator,”’ the writer holds that 
the most important aspect of the changes to be expected 
is sexual. ‘‘Women hate alcohol,’’ he says, ‘‘not so much 
because their husbands sometimes come home drunk as 
because it keeps them away from home so successfully.” 
‘Alcohol is truly the enemy of womankind; it competes 
with them all too successfully for what they know belongs 
to them, man’s leisure hours, which should be their mutual 
play time.’”’ And for yet another reason why alcohol is 
an enemy of women, Mr. Dell says ‘‘the uglinesses of 
prostitution are so gross that the young and unspoiled 
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part of each male generation is only able to view them 
through an alcoholic haze. The hucksters of the under- 
world do well to mourn the passing of alcohol; for without 
that pink mosquito netting of illusion to spread over its 
rotten fruit, who will buy?”’ Mr. Dell points out, however, 
that if men and women spend their play time together, 
this will not necessarily ensure a happy home. “For if 
a man has been able to put up with a home only on the 
absentee plan, he will hardly bear its unmitigated wretched- 
ness; and so with women.” 

In the case of prohibition, as in that of sex morality, it 
goes without saying that negative and repressive action 
will not get far alone. To open up new ways of enjoy- 
ment in which the whole family can share is a pressing 
problem. The moving picture theatres have probably 
been the greatest single agency in this direction. When 
I occasionally visit one of these to see what millions of my 
fellow citizens are doing every evening, I see a great many 
families going together. The saloon in this country has 
never been what similar institutions have been in Europe, 
a family gathering place. Doubtless shrewd purveyors of 
amusement will devise still other means of entertainment, 
but social workers and public agencies should press vigor- 
ously the campaign for parks and playgrounds and all 
sorts of outdoor and indoor instruction and entertainment. 
In my own city an Art Institute and a Museum attract 
not merely ‘‘high-brows” but a great stream of all sorts 
and conditions. Some take away much, others probably 
a little, but it is an inspiration to see how many respond to 
what might seem a rather limited appeal. . 

The third point at which the war will touch family life 
will be through its influence upon the standard of living 
and the cost of maintaining the family in health and vigor 
and with some regard at least to the decencies and conven- 
iences which mean so much for the smooth conduct of 
living together. No one can know precisely what is to 
come. The enormous amounts of capital goods which 
have been destroyed during the war will lay a heavy 
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burden upon industry for their replacement. Great wars 
in the past have usually been followed sooner or later by 
periods of distress. For many years after the great 
Napoleonic wars the condition of the laboring classes in 
Great Britain was bad, despite the great increase in produc- 
tion which the power of steam and the new machinery 
made possible. 

Two problems now confront the world. Can our total 
production be so increased by greater economy and effi- 
ciency as to reduce the burden, and in the second place, 
who is to carry what must be carried? Although the first 
of these is probably the more important, the second is 
more fruitful in unrest and a sense of injustice. The bur- 
dens of this war have thus far been laid to a higher degree 
than usual upon the well-to-do. The graduated income tax, 
the larger income tax for larger incomes, ought to stay. 
Taxes upon luxuries ought to stay. A headline in the 
morning paper a few days since read, ‘‘Rush bills to lift 
tax burdens.” This looked well, but the next line read, 
‘Plan speedy repeal of the levies on luxuries.”’ I believe 
in keeping the taxes upon luxuries instead of shifting the 
burden to necessities. It is unthinkable that we should 
go back in principle to the older methods of taxing the 
consumer for the principal part of national burdens. An 
important factor is, no doubt, the resolute attitude taken 
by organized labor that wages shall not be reduced. 
Employers are disposed to acquiesce in this policy and to 
pass on to the consumer the charges necessary to maintain 
high wages. Those labor groups which have a strategic 
position have undoubtedly benefited at the expense of other 
groups. Nevertheless the very fact that many families 
have gained a glimpse of larger incomes, of a higher stand- 
ard of family life, is bound to help in preventing the laborer 
from carrying so much for his share as he has had to 
carry after wars in the past. 

Yet we cannot improve the condition of all laborers to 
anything like a desirable standard if we give to labor all 
the profits now going to capital and the salaries now going 
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to management. We cannot (as a mechanic recently 
maintained in conversation) ‘‘give five thousand dollar 
salaries to every one”’ so long as the country is only pro- 
ducing about one thousand dollars; but if labor and capital 
share hardships there will be more energetic efforts put 
forward to increase production and improve the condition 
of all. An engineering friend tells me that high wages are 
a great stimulus to the invention of labor saving machinery. 
How far can the nation move forward to a new plane of 
greater production? One of my economic colleagues is 
inclined to doubt whether our national production at pres- 
ent is more than 5 per cent efficient. Our wastes in 
agriculture by bad soil, poor methods, by pests of various 
sorts; our wastes in coal mining and coal burning; our 
labor turnover, our strikes, our absurdly expensive distri- 
bution of milk and groceries, would go far to substantiate 
such an estimate. Yet this same colleague believes that 
we have gained a conviction that production is a national 
enterprise and not a matter for private profit. If both 
employers and wage workers can get this point of view, 
and if the wage worker can be protected so as to receive 
his share of increased production, a most important step 
toward family comfort in large will be taken. 

The fourth line of effect of the war upon the family 
which I shall mention is that which relates to the greater 
employment of women in industry and other out-of-the- 
home occupations. 

As has frequently been noted, the interests of the middle- 
class woman and of the factory worker or those who come 
from the less well-to-do families, are not the same. The 
middle-class woman on the whole probably needs more 
outlet for her activity and would be better off with more 
definite work. The opening of new occupations is dis- 
tinctly welcome to her. At the time of our Civil War, we 
are told by Mr. Arthur Calhoun in his recent work on the 
Social History of the Family in America, there was a great 
entrance upon many new occupations on the part of women. 
And on the whole they have remained in possession of 
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many of the fields which they occupied at that time. It 
is likely that as a result of our present war women will 
continue to fill many of the places which they have been 
found so capable of filling. Is this to be loss or gain for 
the family? If it means that more women are to be 
childless, or if it means that no distinction is made between 
mothers or prospective mothers and those who are not in 
either class, the result is bound to be bad. Instead of 
talking about the employment of women as a class, is it 
not the more hopeful line to concentrate public attention 
upon the problem of the mother and prospective mother? 
Is it not one of the next lines of attack to make sure that 
every woman shall have that free period and suitable care 
for the birth of her child, and that attention after, which 
has already been secured in other countries? And then 
further that the mother with young children shall be given 
the opportunity to be at home and to care for them? 

'I cannot feel that the present indiscriminate raid of 
industry upon women regardless of family ties can be 
justified. I am not sure but that the statisticians would 
find it more destructive than war to the life and health of 
children and to the morale of family life. 

The influence which in the long run may well prove 
greatest of all is the great drive of the war toward equality 
between men and women—equality in work, in wages, in 
political rights, in social responsibilities, in authority in 
the home. Not that the war initiated these things, but 
it speeded up the movement already started in this direc- 
tion. To have more occupations open to women means 
power; to enter into organized industry and get training 
through labor unions in leadership and co-operation means 
power; to manage war campaigns of all sorts means power. 
What will be the effect of this new power and this new 
education of woman upon the family? Will it tend toward 
any wiser mating? Will it tend to increase still further 
the divorce rate which for many years has been mounting 
steadily? Probably the effects will be mixed. Education 
in all these various lines, and the greater freedom and 
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power of woman will probably make on the whole for more 
careful choosing of a mate. But it is not likely for a time 
at least to lessen the frequency of divorce. For since 
three-fourths of the divorces are sought by women, divorce 
seems to be largely a matter of what a woman will put up 
with. If she has more power, she is likely to be less tol- 
erant. For it is true in domestic life as in industry that 
democracy is far more delicate and difficult to manage 
than is autocracy. This is not to say that it is hope- 
less. The rate of divorce in the country as a whole is now 
about one divorce for nine marriages. In the group that 
I know best it is about one for a hundred. I do not think 
this is because the college professor is less exasperating, 
or the college professor’s wife less of an equal. I incline to 
think it is because she is somewhat more cautious in her 
original selection and more philosophical afterwards—that 
is, that she views large and small with better perspective, 
for the courts tell us that it is more often the small than 
the large that wrecks marriage. 

But whether divorces increase or decrease, the movement 
toward equality can no more be blocked than the tide. 
And it ought not to be if it could. If the family were 
committed to the older type, it would remain only at the 
cost of a perpetual conflict between impulse on the one hand 
and certain well-considered goods on the other, between 
social duty on the one hand and self-respecting life on the 
other, between parental affection and other almost equally 
imperious demands. It is because the family not only 
satisfies passion, but sublimates it; because it not only 
involves sacrifice, but on the other hand opens up new 
fields of thought and emotion, action and living, that it 
will keep its place in genuine democratic development. 
For democracy means co-operation, and the family is not 
only the oldest, but in many ways by far the finest type of 
co-operation. 


Yet none of these gains for the family is greatest. The 
greatest is the hope and the deep resolve that war itsélf iv! 
shall cease. os 
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The Greek story of Agamemnon which told of the warrior 
disregarding family ties for military necessity, disregarding 
family morals under military thrill of power, and finally 
after his victories falling himself a victim to the passions of 
maternal love and conjugal jealousy, suggests in its out- 
come the issue of the duel between war and the family. 
War has disregarded the family under plea of higher 
necessity; it has habitually trampled upon many of the 
family sanctities; it has lowered birth rates and loosened 
marriage ties; it has often quenched in death the family 
life so happily begun. But now, what lies behind the 
insistent and compelling demand in all countries that this 
war shall be the last? What gives its deepest urge to that 
demand for a league of nations and for international 
co-operation and justice, which the peoples of the world 
have so deeply felt? Not, I take it, so much that war is 
expensive, or irrational, or risky. Is it not chiefly just 
this: That the family at last rises to avenge itself upon 
its ancient enemy and destroy it? This time, the first 
possibly in history, there is the chance that the family, 
like Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, may turn its ‘‘neces- 
sity to glorious gain.” 

James H. Tvurrts. 
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RovussEAU AND Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. xxiii, 426. 
Price, $3.50. 

It is to the ethics of Rousseau and romanticism that Professor 
Babbitt devotes himself. And his primary concern is not with 
the ethics of a past movement, but with a philosophy of life 
which the author believes to be dominant. Rousseau and roman- 
ticism stand for naturalism; more specifically, for emotionalistic 
naturalism as distinguished from scientific and utilitarian natural- 
ism, with which, however, the author believes emotionalistic 
naturalism to be closely connected. On its positive side Pro- 
fessor Babbitt defines his position as that of an ethical positivist 
and individualist, in that he rejects authority and tradition. 
His criterion is affirmed to be that of “‘fruits,’’ and in particular 
the fruit of happiness, but the criterion most in evidence in the 
actual discussion is that of ‘‘decorum.” As historical represen- 
tativesof his position or one closely allied to it he names Confucius, 
Buddha and Aristotle. He aims his attack against such modern 
writers as Bergson, James, Dewey, Croce, and “‘smart young 
radicals’ who favor novelty—the Many rather than the One— 
although he has no admiration for ‘‘the new realists, flat on their 
faces before the man of science.” 

Rather strangely for one who proclaims himself a positivist, 
the author accepts the distinction between appearance and 
reality and identifies the real with the one, the illusory with the 
many and with change. But he holds that the problem of the 
one and the many can be solved only by a right use of illusion. 
“There is always the unity at the heart of the change; it is 
possible, however, to get at this real and abiding element and so 
at the standards with reference to which the dream of life may 
be rightly managed only through a veil of illusion.’’ The prob- 
lem of conduct is to be solved ‘‘only by a deeper insight into the 
imagination and its all important road in both literature and life.” 
And what is this function of imagination that is to make life 
whole? ‘‘Man is cut off from immediate contact with anything 
abiding and, therefore, worthy to be called real, and condemned 
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to live in an element of fiction or illusion, but he may, I have 
tried to show, lay hold with the aid of the imagination on the 
element of oneness that is inexplicably blended with the mani- 
foldness and change and to just that extent may build up a 
sound model for imitation.”” The noteworthy thing in this 
philosophy of life is, therefore, the quest for unity as contrasted 
with variety or change. 

Practically applied, this moral ideal means chiefly a control 
of impulse, repression rather than expression. Favorite phrases 
are, ‘‘ pulling back of impulse,” ‘‘the veto power in man.”’ The 
morality of decorum is to be found in “the habits that make for 
moderation and good sense and decency.” The moral law 
condemns not merely the lust for power, but humanitarianism 
as well. ‘That the brutal imperialist who brooks no obstacle 
to his lust for dominion has been tampering with this law goes 
without saying; but the humanitarian, all adrip with brother- 
hood and profoundly convinced of the loveliness of his own soul, 
has been tampering with it also and in a more dangerous way, 
for the very reason that it is less obvious.’”’ The leading topics 
under which the author’s criticism of the romantic philosophy of 
life is pursued are: Romantic Genius, Romantic Imagination, 
Romantic Morality, Romantic Love, Romantic Irony, Roman- 
ticism and Nature, Romantic Melancholy, and The Present 
Outlook. The method of treatment is that of the essay rather 
than that of logical analysis. 

Broadly speaking, if we neglect technicalities and look to the 
content of the moral ideal, we may well divide moral theories 
with Nietzsche into those which say Yes to life and those which 
say No. Undoubtedly romanticism says Yes. Professor Babbitt 
is fair enough to point out that its emphatic Yes was due in part 
to the narrow and harsh order of society and law of life which it 
found in possession of the field. Undoubtedly its conception of 
the beautiful soul lent itself easily to exaggerated individualism. 
Undoubtedly the love of the sexes, which directly or indirectly 
played so large a part in the romantic literature, is a dangerous 
human passion, even though it has all the potency for suffusing 
life and thought with subtle interest which Plato suggested in his 
doctrine of the Eros and which makes the novel the art of most 
universal appeal to-day. It is desirable to have the full scope 
of this attitude toward life presented for consideration, although 
no advocate of this philosophy would consider Professor Babbitt’s 
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presentation a comprehensive and all-sided one. Yet one is 
inevitably moved to ask whether the proper measure to be 
found for an undiscriminating Yes is a simple No. Granted 
that life cannot be lived on the purely naturalistic level, in which 
every emotion and passion is welcomed and expressed without 
limit, does it follow that ‘“‘decorum”’ is the most effective watch- 
word with which to find real values, or that ‘unity”’ represents 
a large enough meaning to satisfy the human spirit? 

To state the moral situation in another way, do we understand 
Rousseau and the great movement of which he was a part if we 
look at them purely in psychological terms of feeling and emotion 
versus reason? We deceive ourselves if we fail to consider them 
as rather part of a great democratic process. Order may for 
the philosopher be conceived as a numerical or logical symbol, 
but as an ethical power it usually means the control of a ruling 
class. In the age of the French Revolution laws of every kind 
had a flavor of rules imposed by military, political, ecclesiastical 
and social authorities. If our democracy to-day is prone to 
excesses, can we meet the situation by ignoring all social problems? 
There is no suggestion in Professor Babbitt’s treatment that 
human nature gains its ethical world, in part at least, through 
the give and take of common struggles, common joys, and mutual 
help. Class consciousness is undoubtedly responsible for many 
of the harsh and unlovely traits of human character. Neverthe- 
less it is so fundamental that it is not likely to be transformed by 
the mere ideal of unity, however persuasively presented. A 
theory of education which relies purely upon the humanistic 
ideal in this narrow sense of the term may appeal to the imagina- 
tion of a gifted few, but it is not likely to ‘produce leaders.” 
For a leader must not merely imagine a goal; he must have 
power with his fellows. 

Professor Babbitt has half-opened a window. He wishes to 
oppose naturalism as a philosophy of life. He sees that ethical 
civilization means not accepting ‘‘ what is,’’ whether in external 
nature or in inner emotions, as a final criterion for conduct. 
The moral standard must be sought in a moral ideal, and this 
ideal must be constructed through imagination. Well and good. 
But having cast out naturalism, he turns and opens the door 
wide for its metaphysical counterpart, which is equally unavail- 
able for ethics. Instead of seeking what is ‘“‘good”’ with an eye 
single to the problem of values, he allows himself to be caught by 
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the ancient confusion between the “‘real’”’ and the “good.” He 
identifies the real with the ‘One,’ the “abiding.’’ This is the 
more surprising as he lays down the sound premise: ‘‘It [life] 
gives a oneness that is always changing. The oneness and the 
change are inseparable.’’ From this premise we might expect 
the inference that oneness and change are equally real and 
equally essential to life. And if one looks to the realm of art, 
one finds that the great artists never separate these factors. 
But Professor Babbitt goes on to the remarkable inference that 
the change is illusion, the oneness real. In the passage already 
quoted, he asserts: ‘‘Man is cut off from immediate contact 
with anything abiding and therefore worthy to be called real.” 
He finds the only sound model for imitation to be “the element 
of oneness.” 

Why, if one is seeking the real, should the abiding be regarded 
as more real than the change that is inseparable from it? And 
why if one is seeking a value (good), should he decide upon this 
by asking what is real? Are not some “real” things evil? And 
finally, if, as I think is profoundly true, the imagination has an 
indispensable function in forming ethical standards, why limit 
it to the one path of finding unity and assume that whatsoever 
is more than this cometh of evil? If man had never imagined 
anything other than unity, the world might have had law of a 
certain sort but it would surely have had no prophets and no 
gospel. It would have had no Plato’s “‘Republic.”’ And, to 
take one of Professor Babbitt’s favorite poets, it would have had 
no “‘Antigone.”’ For the passionate appeal of Antigone to a 
“higher law” is no logician’s quest for a unity which is its own 
sufficient reason; the real reason why Antigone buries her brother 
is that the tie of kin is superior to that of political allegiance. 
The law is used to lend sanction to the imperious demand of the 
heart. 

It is of course futile to set up the claims of either emotion or 
reason to be the sole guide of life; and one may adopt, though 
with a somewhat different implication from that intended by the 
author, his plea that our modern experiment has not been suffi- 
ciently modern in the sense that it has not yet followed out fully 
the implications of a moral world which cannot rely upon sanc- 
tions of past authority and tradition. Professor Babbitt criticizes 
the uncritical giving place to emotion; it is equally necessary 
to criticize, as Professor Babbitt does not, the uncritical insistence 
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upon “reason” and unity. The law which will ultimately reign 
in the moral world, the world of genuine freedom, must be the 
law of life. And life means change as truly as it means the 


abiding. 
J. H. Turts. 


GREEK PouiticaL THEORY: Plato and his Predecessors. By 
Ernest Barker, M.A. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1918. Pp. xiv, 403. Price, 14s. net. 


Mr. Barker’s fresh and valuable study of Greek political theory 
up to and including Plato is the first volume of a reconstruction 
of his earlier work, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 
(1906), a reconstruction so thorough and fearless that it cannot 
be looked upon as a new and enlarged edition. The second 
volume, Aristotle and His Successors, will be written “as soon 
as the position of national affairs justifies the author in under- 
taking such work.’”’ The present study, which thus entirely 
supersedes his earlier book is both an analysis and mature ap- 
praisement of every Greek political thinker of whom we have any 
distinct record, up to and including Plato, to whom as the great- 
est of these thinkers, the major portion of the book, chapters vi 
to xvii, are devoted. An interesting feature in the book is the 
translation of two newly discovered fragments of the Sophist 
Antiphon On Truth (p. 83), in which he maintains that ‘justice 
consists in not transgressing (or rather, in not being known to 
transgress) any of the legal rules of the state in which one lives 
asa citizen. A man, therefore, would practise justice in the way 
most advantageous to himself if, in the presence of witnesses, he 
held the laws in high esteem, but, in the absence of witnesses, 
and when he was by himself, he held in high esteem the rules of 
nature. The reason is that the rules of the laws are adventitious, 
while the rules of nature are inevitable.” 

The book is essentially both in matter and arrangement writ- 
ten for students, but apart from the chapters upon the Greek 
state, and the political theory of the sophists and the minor 
Socratics, the study of Plato has a wider appeal. Plato has come 
to mean more to us and to the author, on many points, than he 
would have meant if the war had not stirred the deeps; and the 
issue of might against right (pp. 71-74) as set out by Callicles 
in the Gorgias, the significance of militarism (pp. 298-301) as 
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stated in the Laws, and the scope of a true national education 

Ive xvii) have a double interest and message. In the Gorgias 
Callicles rejects all law as a product of contracts made by the 
weak to defraud the strong of the just right of their might. Law 
institutes a ‘‘slave-morality’’—the very phrase of Nietzsche— 
and slave-morality is no true morality, for Nature and Law are 
opposite, and Nature is the true rule of human life. In his 
Laws, Plato tells us that to the militarist ‘‘ peace is only a name; 
and every State in reality is in a constant state of war with every 
other, without any declaration, but also without any cessation.” 
So peace is subordinated to war, instead of war to peace. 

Mr. Barker’s point of view and his style are fresh and free 
from pedantry; he can illustrate Plato’s theory of crime from 
Samuel Butler, and the Russian convicts in the revolution of 1917, 
who when “they were told that they were free, answered: ‘‘We 
have no right to be free. We have committed crimes, and must 
expiate them.” “Straightway they elected warders from among 
their number, swore to obey them, and to hang any man who 
should attempt to escape.”” The writing of this study was as Mr. 
Barker writes in the preface, ‘pure pleasure” to the author, and 
its reading is equally pleasant to the student. 

M. J. 


London, England. 


THe ForcotTeEN Man AnD OTHER Essays. By William 
Graham Sumner, edited by Albert Galloway Keller. New 
Haven; Yale University Press; London; Humphrey Milford, 
1918. Pp.559. Price, $2.50. 


This volume forms the fourth in the series of collected essays 
of the late Professor Sumner. The plan did not originally con- 
template more than a single volume, but the discovery of a 
number of unpublished manuscripts and the reception accorded 
to the first venture have led to the publication of the four with 
an enlarged bibliography and a complete index in the present 
volume. The essay which gives the title to the present book 
was written in 1883 and it has seemed to the editor appropriate 
to use this title “in view of the fact that Sumner has been more 
widely known, perhaps, as the creator and advocate of the 
‘Forgotten Man’ than as the author of any other of his works.” 
In the volume as a whole, economic essays occupy the largest 
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space. ‘“‘Protectionism, the -ism which teaches that waste 
makes wealth,” leads off with 100 pages, and is followed by 
sundry tracts for the times on Free Coinage, The Crime of 1873, 
etc. An essay on Politics in America, reprinted from the North 
American Review, and another on the Administration of Andrew 
Jackson, represent one of the side lines which Sumner taught at 
Yale so effectively to large classes. Of more general ethical 
interest, besides the title essay, are those upon Integrity in 
Education, Diseipline, and what the editor styles a “curiosity” 
consisting of the contents of a socialist newspaper of the date 
July 4, 1950, with paragraphs of news, editorial items, and 
announcements of various sorts, intended as a parody upon 
socialist arguments. 

The primary interest of these four sumptuously printed vol- 
umes, which make a worthy memorial to the powerful mind and 
clear-cut personality of the great teacher whose influence in the 
world of affairs it would be difficult to measure, is of course 
historical. They are an unequalled presentation of many 
aspects of laissez-faire. Such teaching day after day in the uni- 
versity which has trained such a great number of lawyers and 
public men will need to be understood by any student of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first quarter of the 
twentieth. The intellectual vigor, the penetrating analysis, the 
absolute clearness of statement, the genius for illustration, gave 
a drive to Sumner’s arguments which could not fail to make them 
count in the very mental structure which his pupils were building. 
Read to-day, they seem undoubtedly to have a certain hardness, 
a certain blindness to the interdependence of social groups, and 
to certain large sides of human nature. Yet, curiously enough, 
just at the time when this present volume appears, we are having 
on a large scale an illustration of ‘‘The Forgotten Man.’’ Since 
the beginning of the war, certain individuals and certain groups 
who have been in strategic positions have either profited by 
peculiar conditions or at least have been able to hold their own. 
But a large number of ‘forgotten men’ have been struggling 
on in various occupations, seeing prices go up and wages or sala- 
ries practically stationary. In this case, to be sure, these people 
have not suffered because “well-meaning reformers” have 
aimed to benefit the ‘‘poor and weak” at the expense of the 
ordinary taxpayer whom Sumner portrays so sympathetically. 
Nevertheless they are suffering because of a “‘mixture”’ in our 
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institutions of diverse theories. Sumner declared the mixture 
to be between the ‘‘old medieval theories of protection and 
personal dependence and the modern theories of independence 
and individual liberty.” At present the mixture is between 
the theory of independence and individual liberty as it might 
work in a world where no two people ever used their liberty 
to combine and where liberty to hold property did not imply 
power over others, and that same theory in a world where liberty 
to combine and to hold property gives almost unlimited powers. 
The former mode of operation of the theory is supposed to 
regulate prices we pay as consumers and the wages or salaries 
we accept or secure as producers, if we work in an “open shop.” 
But it is the latter mode of operation of the theory which actually 
determines many if not most prices, and fixes the profits or wages 
of those groups or individuals that are in a position to take 
advantage of the situation. In other words, we have war prices 
without government regulation. 
J. H. Torts. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE Goop: AN Essay ON MorAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Vladimir Solovyof. Translated from the Russian by N. A. Dudding- 
ton, M.A., with a note by Stephen Graham. London: Constable & 
Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 114, 475. Price, 15s. net. 


Solovyof’s Justification of the Good is here translated for the first time, 
and very ably translated. It is a massive book, giving the sum of the 
Russian idealist’s theory of the universal basis of morality, which he 
analyses into three elements, shame, pity and reverence. These funda- 
mental feelings, he considers, exhaust the sphere of man’s possible moral 
relations. Taking Solovyof’s three elements separately, pity is not only 
akin to love, but the origin of love, and a better thing than love. ‘Love 
in itself is not a virtue; the virtue behind it, the unconditioned value is 
always pity.” 

His attitude to shame is even more debatable. The roots of all that is 
real are hidden in the darkest earth, he prefaces, and morality is no excep- 
tion. To him the whole of human morality grows out of the feeling of 
shame and this feeling of shame is purely sexual in origin (p. 29). Animals 
are incapable of shame, while man can be defined as the animal capable of 
shame. “It is precisely at the moment when man falls under the sway 
of material nature and is overwhelmed by it that his distinctive peculiarity 
and inner independence assert themselves in the feeling of shame.” But 
what is he ashamed of? Nature itself which is, Solovyof answers, evil. 
There is no mistaking here the deep undercurrent of oriental pessimism 
always foremost in Russian religion. The true force of sexual shame, he 
states, lies in the fact that we are not ashamed of submitting to nature, 
but “of submitting to it as a bad thing, wholly bad” (p. 40). In that 
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feeling man acknowledges as shameful and, therefore, bad and wrong, not 
any particular and accidental deviation from some moral norm but the 
very essence of that law of nature which the whole of the organic world 
obeys.” And the very fact of his being ashamed of the very essence of 
animal life, of the main and supreme expression of natural existence, 
proves to Solovyof that man is a supernatural and superanimal being. 
It is this Manichzan instinct that has written both the Justification of 
the Good and the Kreutzer Sonata. Solovyof is, of course, convinced of 
the necessity of asceticism, in order to preserve the moral dignity of man, 
and by this he means that the animal life must be destroyed by the spiritual. 
“The carnal means of reproduction is for man an evil . . . our 
moral relation to this fact must be absolutely negative. We must adopt 
the path that leads to its limitation and abolition; how and when it will 
be abolished in humanity as a whole . . . is a question that has 
nothing to do with ethics!” (P. 53.) The third element in his scheme of 
things is reverence, defined as a voluntary submission to the superhuman 
principle. 

There is much that is of interest in this remarkable essay of Solovyof, 
which is introduced by a perfunctory preface by Mr. Stephen Graham, 
the impresario of Russian literature, with the meaningless formula “‘Tol- 
stoy we know; Dostoievsky we know, and now comes a new force into our 
life, Solovyof, the greatest of the three!’’ * 

uA 


SELF AND NeicHBourR: AN EruicaL Stupy. By Edward W. Hirst. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. xx, 291. Price, 10s. 
net. 


Mr. Hirst’s aim is to prove that goodness is not merely some form of 
similar activity of self and neighbour, but an attitude of each to the other; 
and that goodness is community. Naturally, therefore, he considers that 
moralists have erred in regarding the individual as an end in himself; 
they have conceived his life as isolated and detached, and have ‘supposed 
that, like some Robinson Crusoe, he could be good all alone.”’ This, in 
brief, is his thesis; he hopes to set the principle of fraternity upon a more 
solid foundation. But he is not content with this thesis alone: to this 
is added the section of the book, which is historical and critical, reviewing 
with great thoroughness the classical systems of ethics from Hobbes to 
Spencer, “in order that their individualism and consequent inadequacy 
might be made apparent.’’ Considering the small compass of this review 
(pp. 1-59) this summary is adequate. 

In the second part he essays reconstruction. He wishes to establish 
that the individual knows himself and his neighbour by co-intuition; and 
“that such knowledge is organised into the system of the great instincts, 
such as the parental instinct.”” The tenderness with which the recognition 
of offspring is accompanied is very significant. The mother not only 
knows her child but “feels for” it. This type of sympathy naturally 
tended to extend itself beyond the bounds of the family. It was felt and 
practised in relation to the members of the same tribe. Tribal devotion 
developed into wider loyalty, and a regard even for the interests of human- 
ity began to express itself in the form of a conscience. Mr. Hirst’s princi- 
ple of fraternity, thus developed, is the hub of existence. It is character- 
istic of his somewhat emotional standpoint that he prefaces his book with 
a motto from Walt Whitman, who hymns the “life-long love of comrades.” 

He will have nothing to do with the absolutism of Mr. Bradley, the 
singularism of Dr. Bosanquet, but is a believer in a creationist theory, by 
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which all beings are derived from God. The Deity, being Triune, is 
(p. 254) the supreme instance of community of persons. His belief in 
fraternity is buttressed by religion. ‘In our exercise of parental solicitude 
we find it easy to conceive of the Deity as a Father. His created world 
reveals his ‘protective’ activity. The Universe is thus a moral product, 
and from this point of view, the ought and the is are indistinguishable. 
This belief in the supreme Father makes brotherhood reasonable.”” Some 
passages in the book are reminiscent of the comfortable words of preachers 
explaining away the problem of pain. Mr. Hirst sees, for instance, a 
“mercy” in the arrangement by which the numbers of certain appallingly 
prolific fishes and animals are thinned by stronger or more cunning neigh- 
bours who use them as their food, and recognises in this “a faint adumbra- 
tion of a principle of service which is built into the structure of the 


universe.” 
N. C. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics. Edited by James Hastings, 
with the assistance of Dr. John A. Selbie and Dr. Louis H. Gray. 
Volume X: Picts—Sacraments. Pp. xx, 915. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Price in cloth bind- 
ing, 32s. net; half morocco, 40s. net. 


For this tenth volume of an indispensable work, 179 contributors, mostly 
very well-known men and women, have been collected from practically all 
nations: Great Britain and its colonies, America, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Japan, Switzerland, Sweden, Finland,—and even Germany, in spite 
of difficulties of communication for the last four years and more, is 
represented by four scholars, Prof. Richard Garbe of Tiibingen, Prof. 
Julius Jolly of Wiirzburg, Prof. Edward Kénig of Bonn, and Dr. Felix 
Perles of Kénigsberg. In a work like the present one, it is very useful to 
have cross references such as are given in the present volume (p. xv), by 
means of which we are instructed that, for example, Proclus, Pope, Prohi- 
bition and Property, which might be expected to be treated in this volume, 
are considered in certain other articles of the work. There seems to be a 
particular difficulty in a work such as the present one in finding the where- 
abouts of a subject on which information is desired, and it seems that only 
a special index when the whole work is completed would satisfy needs in 
this respect. 

Broadly speaking, the Encyclopedia contains extremely full and valu- 
able historical and philosophical data about the leading conceptions of 
religions and ethics, life and work of men eminent in the histories of religion 
and ethics (in this volume Plato, Plutarch, Protagoras, Pusey, Rothe, and 
Rousseau, for example, are dealt with), anthropology, ethnology, eco- 
nomics, and some parts of psychology and general philosophy are included. 
Thus we have in general philosophy articles on Reality, Realism and Nom- 
inalism, Pragmatism, Psychology, Probability (very slight), Reason, Prin- 
ciple, Power, Rationalism (in which unfortunately there is the old, unsound, 
depreciation, so dear to the uneducated clergy, of “negative criticism’’), 
Pluralism, Positivism (in which there is no mention of that modern school 
of general history—P. Tannery, G. Sarton, F. S. Marvin, and others— 
which seems principally due to the inspiration of Comte, and which is of 
great ethical interest), and Psychical Research. On the other hand, the 
article on Relations is limited to the treatment of relations in Buddhist 
philosophy. From a more general philosophical point of view also Pro- 
fessor Burnet’s article on Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism and Professor 
Henry Jackson’s article on Plato and Platonism are particularly valuable; 
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in the former particular stress is naturally laid on Pythagorean religion as 
distinct from science; the latter contains a summary of the author’s theory 
of the grouping of the Dialogues and Plato’s earlier and later theories of 
ideas,—and the work of Burnet and Taylor is merely referred to in a list 
of books (p. 64). From the point of view of its title the learned article on 
Points of the Compass may seem at first surprising, but it will be found to be 
a learned treatise on orientations in ritual, buildings, and modes of burial, 
for example. 

In ethics more particularly, we must mention the article Politics. In 
the article on Resistance and Non-Resistance there is a short reference to 
the doctrine advocated by some in the recent war (pp. 738-739); and we 
find that in many other cases the bearing of ethical and religious principles 
on modern events is considered. One of the chief points that strike one 
about this excellent work of reference is the close connection that there is 
between abstract philosophy and the most practical ethics. Lastly, there 
is surely sly humor in the remark (p. 515) that “grave lapses from chastity 
in old Testament times were of frequent occurrence.” 


Pure E. B. JouRDAIN. 


On Society. By Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1919. Pp. xii, 444. Price, 12s. net. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison is the last survivor of the old guard of Comtism, 
and has collected in this book his last thoughts as “‘a real testamentum 
in procintu. They are not, as we see by the dates of the various addresses 
which form the chapters, very recent thoughts; for most of the addresses 
date from the years immediately subsequent to 1880, when he was chosen 
to lead the society which had its centre at Newton Hall. It would be 
difficult to discover a more whole-hearted adherent to the founder of 
Positivism ; to him Comte is God, and Frederic Harrison is his prophet; and 
the value of this last effort of propaganda depends on the present position 
of Comte. Does he, in fact, stand in the eyes of an impartial judge, where 
he did, in the eighties? Does Positivism absorb young men as it then 
absorbed Mr. Harrison, and still absorbs him, so that he can speak of the 
wonderful creations of a Comte’s genius (p. 83)? Mr. Harrison is well 
aware that ‘‘the reputation and influence of Mr. Mill are much less than 
what they were in their high water mark of 1888.” He is unaware of a 
similar serious subsidence in the case of his master. The fact that the 
bulk of the addresses were delivered in the eighties gives them a curious 
complexion. Matthew Arnold and Mahdi are still troubling the waters; 
a recent trial is Reg. V. Foote 1883; withdrawal from Egypt is counselled 
(pp. 430-432). They are indeed printed exactly as delivered, and there is 
no trace of any attempt to bring them up to date, but here and there, an 
Eheu, and the date of delivery emphasised in square brackets. In 1893, 
he hoped that the day was at hand when “Europe may abolish its huge 
armaments, renounce all military habits and prejudices, and having paid 
off the vast debts, the sinister inheritance of past wars, at one stroke reduce 
the national expenditure by one-third or even one-half.” Again, when 
government is “released from the care of vast armies and vast fleets, from 
the load of debt, from irritating questions of religion and education, from 
ecclesiastical patronage, from hereditary pensions, from the absurd para- 
phernalia of courts, embassies and sinecures, little would be left to struggle 
for; the National expenditure, even if doubled and trebled for public works, 
central museums, galleries, libraries, and so forth, might be reduced to one 
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third of our actual budget expenditure.” He is forced to add here a note 
of disillusionment. The book appears in this world out of due time; a 
little later than Liberty, it appears curiously alien to the problems of to- 
day. Interesting and sincere work as it is, it should have been given to the 
world earlier, and have been judged by its contemporaries. “ 

M. J. 


London, England. 


GUILDs AND THE Soctat Crisis. By Arthur J. Penty. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1919. Pp. 103. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This is an attempt, by one of the pioneers of guild socialism, to formulate 
a policy for guildsmen in the event of a revolution. It is closely argued 
that the only issue of the economic policy of ‘maximum production”’ is 
revolution or other wars. To avoid this, or to convert a revolution into 
something more than a welter of anarchy, a “return to Medievalism”’ is 
urged. And an exceedingly attractive case is made out, without shirking 
any of the difficulties in the way. 

A.E. H. 


SYNDICALISM AND PHILOSOPHICAL REatIsM. By J. W. Scott. London: 
A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1919. Pp. 215. Price, 10s. net. 


Mr. Scott’s book has the lucidity and persuasiveness of the best lectures, 
and the idea suggests itself that it is a compound of two independent sets, 
firstly upon syndicalism; and secondly, upon M. Bergson and Mr. 
Bertrand Russell. As studies upon these two subjects, the book could 
hardly be bettered; but there is some doubt as to whether syndicalists 
really base themselves upon the “realism” of M. Bergson and Mr. Russell, 
which is the leading position maintained throughout the book, and whether 
there is, as he claims, an intimate connection between the much current 
—r and what is sometimes spoken of as the new philosophy of 
abour. 

His analysis of syndicalism is highly interesting. Syndicalism is “sim- 
ply the failure of social construction.” It is socialism’s lack of faith in its 
own power to achieve its greater constructive aims. It is its confession 
—perhaps momentary only—of its inability “‘to conduct the social revo- 
lution scientifically.”” According to Sorel, the chief exponent of syndi- 
calism, the worker’s apprehension of that state of things which is the end 
of all their movements is to be integral. Their grasp of it is not to be 
rational but intuitive, because intellect disintegrates, while intuition 
keeps whole. They must, above all, act; must strike for the immediate 
need and keep on striking. The impulse to seize the immediate is to be 
fostered. 

Realism, also, is a predilection for the immediate and given. In the 
second part of the book, Mr. Scott deals with M. Bergson, “the best of 
all the pragmatists,” and Mr. Russell, one of the most consistent of the 
realists. Bergson’s “involuntary benediction” upon the given, and his 
anti-intellectualism is precisely in tune with the syndicalist course of 
action. 

The connection between Mr. Russell and syndicalism is not so obvious. 
Mr. Russell is also knit up, according to Mr. Scott, with syndicalism in 
the narrowness of the given will. It is convenient, from Mr. Scott’s 
point of view, that Mr. Russell is both a mathematician and a critic of 
social institutions. Mr. Russell is antipathetic to the excessive power of 
a vast state, and finds that most people can find little political outlet 
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“except in subordinate organizations framed for specific purposes.” He 
is enthusiastic for the autonomy of the individual, considered rather as 
an impulsive than a rational being. -— 


London. 


THe War AND SoctaL Rerorm. By W. B. Worsfold. London: John 
Murray, 1919. Pp. viii, 248. Price, 6s. net. 


This small book is a lucid statement of the very considerable war-time 
activities of the British Government, arranged under the headings of 
agriculture, pubiic education, social reform (including housing), the liquor 
trade, the combating of venereal disease, and the admission of labour to 
a real partnership in industry. The sum of these activities, at a time 
when the country was strained by the burden of the war, is an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What advantages are likely to accrue to the United King- 
dom and the British Empire as the direct result of the war?” and the far 
reaching improvements augur good for the new age. The book is a record 
rather than a critique or programme for the future. ~ 


Wuy Do We Dir? By Edward Mercer, D.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1919. Pp. 202. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


This book is divided into two heads, the earlier consisting of a popular 
discussion of death and senescence, the latter of a restatement of the 
theory of monadology. The treatment savours of the pulpit and is full 
of vague generalities such as “It would seem that if we could under- 
stand this (i.e., death), link it on to the course of the cosmic process—we 
should go far towards solving other problems which have so consistently 
eclipsed it,” and (p. 78) ‘‘Who shall set bounds to man’s command over 
his physical environment? It must be confessed, however, that it will 
be a stupendous task to conquer death.” a 


A Text Book or Sex EpucaTIon For TEACHERS OR PARENTS. By 
Walter M. Gallichan, author of The Psychology of Marriage. London: 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1919. Pp. vili, 216. Price, 6s. net. 


Mr. Gallichan’s book systematizes, honestly enough, a method of teach- 
ing helpful to parents and teachers of children, based on the now generally 
admitted fact that the state of “innocence” is an impossibility among 
modern boys and girls. It is an attempt to substitute rational direction 
of the sexual impulse for haphazard mystifications; showing the real 
advance that has been made since the days when Mary Wollstonecraft 
declared that the teaching of botany and the reproduction of plants to 
young women would soil their innocence and imperil their sense of 
modesty. 

E. F. 


CONSCIENCE AND FanaticisM: AN Essay oN Morat Vauugs. By G. 
Pitt-Rivers. London: W. Heinemann, 1919. Pp. xvi, 112. Price, 
6s. net. 


On reading (pp. 26-27) that Mr. Pitt-Rivers approves of the line taken 
by Disraeli over the controversy with regard to the opium trade between 
India and China, because he “firmly refused to ruin our export trade in 
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opium for any quixotic considerations involving the moral effect upon 
the Chinaman,” a budget of paradoxes might be expected. But this is 
an isolated instance; the essay is, in the main, a serious criticism of the 
intuitive school, and a vindication of the utilitarianism of Mill and Lecky. 
Mr. Pitt-Rivers’ point of view is that, “stripped of the sentiments and 
emotions with which they are obscured, moral systems must be judged 
by principles of utility, while they are enforceable according to the univer- 
sality with which they are desired.” To reinforce his attack upon the 
intuitive school, he brings into full prominence the influences that bear 
upon the dictates of conscience, which are often affected by “cosmic,” 
or ‘‘mass” suggestion or prejudices based on subconscious instincts. 
“There is hardly anything,” said Mill, “‘so absurd or so mischievous that 
it may not by the use of external sanctions and the force of early impres- 
sions be made to act on the human mind with all the authority of con- 
science.” As may be gathered from Mr. Pitt-Rivers’ pages he is out of 
sympathy with those ‘‘wanton phantoms of men’s wild fancy, called 
religion, which, by attempting to expound everything, explain nothing.” 
Be 


As A Man THINKETH. By Ernest Ewart Unwin. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1919. Pp. 120. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book illustrates admirably the weakness of a certain rather vague, 
religious type of pacificism. For a more “spiritual conception of life” 
may just as well lead to militarism; it may provide a means of glossing 
over the bestiality. And to counter the evolutionist argument for war 
by claiming that there is a spiritual as well as a material environment, 
and that “this spiritual environment is God,”’ will satisfy neither theolo- 


gians nor biologists. 
A. E. H. 


Tue Economic FouNDATIONS OF PEACE: THE TRUE Basis oF A LEAGUE 
oF Nations. By J. L. Garvin. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1919. Pp. xxiv, 574. Price, 12s. net. 


Mr. Garvin’s book is encyclopedic in size and scope, an eloquent and 
exhaustive discussion upon every point that has arisen and might con- 
ceivably arise in connection with the foundation of a League of Nations 
and the establishment of peace. It is well-timed, for the League is in 
being, but its form and its activities are not yet settled. The book differs 
from many books about the League and its problems in its persuasiveness, 
a well-known quality of Mr. Garvin’s oratory in the Observer; its full and 
well-ordered information; its imaginative tone (which is shown in his treat- 
ment of the aerial revolution, and some other aspects of the new condition). 
The main theme of the book is that the Great War, while laying some polit- 
ical causes of the war, has aggravated others, and that war, the most 
intolerable form of national competition, should be replaced by the extend- 
ing practice and confirmed habit of international co-operation. 

The League of Nations, he believes, should not only control the activ- 
ities of bellicose states, but pacify them by sympathetic economic treat- 
ment. The system he devises is an extension and prolongation of the 
Allies’ supreme economic council, to control the distribution of new mate- 
rials and food, guaranteeing to each country its fair share, so that Ger- 
many could no longer complain of economic encirclement; so that no 
state would venture to break the peace for fear of the resultant economic 
boycott. The League, he also argues, should deal with the internationa 
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aspect of labour questions and he reminds us that it was by the inter- 
national and not very powerful machinery, already in existence before 
the war, that considerable reforms were carried through and the use of 
white phosphorus was prohibited in forty-four states, and night-work for 
women in twenty-five. These are auguries of further reforms which 
might be effected by combined action and international agreement. 

The chapters dealing with the criticism of the Covenant and the influence 
that America might wield in the League are full of interest, but it may be 
doubted whether she would accept his suggestion and assume the guardian- 
ship of the old Turkish possessions. A criticism that may be hazarded is 
that impatience of control has not diminished during the war, and is an 
element to be reckoned with. 

The energy and fullness of Mr. Garvin’s exposition, for Mr. Garvin is 
a “full man” in Bacon’s phrase, entitles this book to serious attention, 
and its accuracy and scope and the fruitfulness of many of its suggestions 
are remarkable considering the rapidity of the composition. “* 


THe Principles oF CitizensHip. By Sir Henry Jones. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. x, 180. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book is intended for the use of such men as attended the 
Y. M. C. A. lectures in the British Army abroad. The purpose is to give 
a general view of the duties and rights of citizens; and the language is, 
therefore, simple and expressive. An initial distinction is drawn between 
two conceptions of the State. The non-moral idea is said to be German. 
Suggestions are then made as to the problem of individuality which are 
held to refute the pacifist. ‘‘ Pacifist and German theorist,” the author 
says, “commit the same blunder”’; for as the State stands for moral good, 
no one should object. The usual idealist confusion is made between “the 
State” and the Athenian polis (p. 92 seq.) and very lofty, if somewhat 
vague, sentiments are expressed as to the “infinite” in man and the 
dignity of the State. There is, at the end of the book, some indication 
that all is not well with the institution of property; otherwise the book is 
sufficiently Teutonic to be Hegelian. 

C.D: 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PuitosopHy. By Bertrand Russell. 
Pp. viii, 208. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book appears as a volume of the “Library of Philosophy” and 
contains a more or less popular exposition of some of the work done by 
Cantor, Frege, Peano, Mr. Russell himself, and others on the logical form- 
ulation of the principles of mathematics. No use is made of the special 
technical symbolism of logical ideas that Messrs. Russell and Whitehead 
have used elsewhere for an allied purpose, and the book is pleasantly 
written. But it cannot be said that the philosophy is particularly mathe- 
matical; a better description would seem to be a strictly logical philosophy 
of mathematics. There is very little that is new in the book, and that 
little either does not seem true in fact or else is unscientific in method. 
Thus mathematics is said to be reducible to “tautology” (pp. 203-205) ; 
and in spite of Mr. Russell’s assertion (p. 167) that he would preach logi- 
cal truth even in the discomforts of a prison, he introduces some dogma- 
tism (p. 117),— in spite of a claim (p. v) that he does not,—and defines 
“individuals” by the kinds of symbols that symbolize them (p. 142). 


J. 
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PANTHEISM AND THE VALUE OF Lire. By W.S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Phil. 
J. A. Sharp, 1919. Pp. xii, 732. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


An able and well-written study. The greater part of the book consists 
of a detailed analysis of Pantheism in Indian philosophy; but there is an 
interesting account of its place in both systematic and popular western 
thought. The main line of Dr. Urquhart’s very sympathetic criticism 
is that an undesirable abnormality—a notion which is not left vague and 
question-begging, but is clearly defined—follows on the heels of either of 
the twin formule of Pantheism: God is all, tending to acosmism; All is 
God, to sentimental materialism; and both, ultimately, to some form of 
quietism. There is, however, a distinction (recognised by Dr. Urquhart) 
between practical consequences and philosophical validity; but his treat- 
ment of the latter question is less satisfactory. 2 

A. E. H. 


THe Great War Brincs Ir Home: THe Naturat RECONSTRUCTION 
oF AN UnnaTuRAL Existence. By John Hargreave. London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. xvi, 367. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hargreave finds the source of all evils in the town and the street, 
and tells us so, with emphasis. ‘Civilisation’ is to him such an unmixed 
evil, that he overstates his case as to the degeneracy of the rich and well-to- 
do classes (p. 5) whom he describes as “almost sterile,” and producing 
‘weak and afflicted specimens, or unable to produce any children at all.” 
Mr. Hargreave has worked out a scheme of open-air life and training in 
theory and practice to remedy these conditions, adapted to all classes and 
both sexes, and has expounded it with arresting clearness and enthusiasm. 
Some of the picturesque details of the new way of life, however, appear an 
almost too deliberate mimicry of the noble savage. a 


Democratic IDEALS AND Reauity: A Stupy IN THE POLITICS OF 
Reconstruction. By H. J. Mackinder, M.P. London: Constable 
& Co., Ltd., 1919. Pp. 272. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Mackinder asks many riddles to which he does not always supply 
an answer. He utters a warning that, unless we would lay up trouble, 
we cannot now accept any outcome of the war which does not finally 
dispose of the issue between German and Slav in East Europe, and suggests 
an old and drastic remedy in the case of certain hopelessly mixed national- 
ities—a transfer of population in the case of Posen and East Prussia. 
He believes in the realisation of the democractic ideal, the League of 
Nations, provided that there is no nation strong enough to have any 
chance against the will of humanity, and no predominant partner in the 
League. In domestic affairs he is, like many French thinkers, in sym- 
pathy with the organisation by localities, the substitution for class 
organisation of an organic ideal, that of the balanced life of the provinces, 
and under the provinces, of the lesser communities. The strongest part 
of his book is the vividness of his realisation of geographical conditions, 
and continental history assumes a new coherency in his exposition of its 
landmarks. 

It is excellent lecturing, arresting and eloquent, but at the close of the 
book we wonder whether he has done more than give the continent a new 
nomenclature; for the ‘ Heartland” and the “Island” are names that do 
not add much to the sum of our knowledge. ‘ 

mT. 
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NatTionaAL MounicipaAL Review. Published monthly by the National 
Municipal League. Concord, N.H. and Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $5.00 
per annum. 


The number for May of this year announces “a new policy, a new editor, 
and an every-month issue.”” The new policy is to be “less of a review 
and more of a crusader.” The field is no longer purely municipal, but 
deals also with state and county government. The new editor is Mr. 
Richard S. Childs. The Review will also have editorials and opinions. 
The older departments of Notes and Events and Publications which enable 
one to keep track of all important movements toward good government, 
are to be continued. We congratulate the Review upon its ability to 
add to its usefulness. 

dH T. 


SoctaL Hyarene. Published quarterly by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York. Price, $3.00 per year; 75 cents per copy. 


This journal, now in its fifth volume, is indispensable for those who 
would follow the present movement for an aggressive policy toward 
prostitution and venereal disease. The advances in scientific knowledge 
and the experiences of the war find representation in various important 
— _ there are bibliographies of all important books and articles 
in the field. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMI- 
NOLOGY. Published quarterly. The Northwestern University Press, 
Chicago, Il]. Price, $3.00 a year; 75 cents a copy. 


This journal, now in its tenth year, is the official organ of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law oad Criminology; of the American Prison 
Association; and of the American Society of Military Law. The first 
named institute works largely through committees whose reports at the 
annual meeting are subsequently printed in the journal; for example 
the current number (August, 1919) has a report on insanity and criminal 
responsibility which recommends a positive program providing for radical 
changes in the present criminal procedure, as may be judged from the 
first two items: ‘(1) That in all cases of felony or misdemeanor punish- 
able by a prison sentence the question of responsibility be not submitted 
to the jury, which will thus be called upon to determine only that the 
offense was committed by the defendant. (2) That the disposition and 
treatment (including punishment) of all such misdemeanants and felons, 
i.e., the sentence imposed, be based upon a study of the individual offender 
by properly qualified and impartial experts co-operating with the courts.” 

So much has been said with regard to the inequities of military justice, 
which in its treatment of officers and privates seems to upset entirely 
what we have come to regard as a fundamental principle of ‘“ equality 
before the law,” that the reader is somewhat startled by the title of Dean 
Wigmore’s address in this same number: “Some Lessons for Civilian 
Justice to be Learned from Military Justice.”” Dean Wigmore does not 
undertake to defend military justice, but points out the glaring need of 
centralized supervision for state criminal justice to prevent the present 
helter-skelter treatment of crime. Other needs are “verbatim record 
of trial,” “automatic appellate scrutiny for every accused’s case,” ‘‘mini- 
mum indeterminate sentence,’ and ‘psychiatric examination of the 
accused.” 
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BROKEN Homes: A Stupy or Famity DEsERTION AND ITs SoctaL TREAT- 
MENT. By Joanna C. Colcord. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1919. Pp. 208. Price, 75 cents. 


This volume in the “Social Work Series’ is an excellent illustration 
of the rapid growth in the development of scientific method and its 
application to the treatment of individual cases of social maladjustment. 
The picture that is presented is not that of the older ‘‘experience” which 
depended so largely upon the individual judgment and equipment of the 
worker; nor that of a general blanket method of dealing with all wife 
deserters. We have rather the picture of a growing knowledge of the 
causes of desertion, a growing appreciation of the complexity of many 
if not of all cases, and finally of the many resources upon which the modern 
worker can rely. We are shown how, after the rather looser charity 
of an earlier duy, came a period of reliance upon legislation and court 
action followed by a realization that after all court action is a matter for 
last resort to be employed only after case work methods have been tried 
and have failed. Numerous concrete illustrations make the book inter- 
esting reading and add to its instructiveness. 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE Laws IN THEIR Soctat Aspects. A Digest by 
Fred S. Hall and Elizabeth W. Brooke. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1919. Pp. 132. 


Part I of this useful digest contains proposals for marriage law reform; 
Part II, marriage laws by topics; and Part III, marriage laws by states. 
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